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BURMA'S NEW CALM 


Joseph Lelyveld 


BETWEEN ISSUES 


In sPITE OF various statements about the enigma of Soviet 
foreign policy—even such beautifully convoluted ones as 
Winston Churchill’s—it has always seemed to us that what 
was missing were facts and critical acumen in interpreting 
them, and perhaps consequent on that, the tough-minded- 
ness to act on both. Because of that and because the written 
word daily becomes more important, THE New Leaper is 
pleased to announce that it will shortly begin a series con- 
cerned with Soviet writing, chiefly contemporary, which we 
hope will give new facts and insights into present-day Soviet 
life and feeling. though, of course, there are marked limits 
of inference from writing to life. 

The series, which will begin late in the fall and continue 
through the better part of next year, includes articles by 
Marc Slonim on the novel, Leo Gruliow on journalism, 
George Reavey on literary criticism, Franklin Reeve on 
poetry, George Gibian on the short story and N. Gorchakov 
on the drama. Reuben Ainsztein will explore the differences 
between Soviet and American war novels, and there will also 
be articles on various important Soviet literary figures such 
as Sholokhov, Leonov, Paustovsky, Aliger, and many others. 

NL Arounp THE Wor.tp: The Far East from Sydney. 
Australia, to Tokyo has continued to show a vital interest in 
New Leaober articles. Four NL articles on the socialist move- 
ment—Geoffrey Goodman’s “British Labor’s Gravest Crisis,” 
F. R. Allemann’s “German Socialists Abandon Marxism,” 
C. A. R. Crosland’s “Socialism in a Prosperous World” and 
Erich Ollenhauer’s “German Socialism in Flux”—were all 
brought together into a single pamphlet in Japan. Theodore 
Draper’s “Cuba and the Revolution of Our Time” was 











reprinted in the Sydney, Australia, Nation and in Toky@ 
Shimbun, and Eric Nohara’s “The Border Crossers” ii 
Sydney’s Observer. Adolf A. Berle’s review of John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s The Affluent Society was reprinted in the Vi 
namese Huong Xa (Review of Reviews), Richard Butwel 
“U Nu Returns to Power in Burma” was taken by Toky 
Shimbun—as were Reinhold Niebuhr’s “The Negro Die 
lemma” and Richard Lowenthal’s “Unstable Balance offj 
Terror”—and Gabriel Gersh’s “British Novel in a Rut” was p 

Sy, 


reprinted in Bombay’s Thought. 

Two New Leaper special supplements, Richard | 
Walker’s “Letters From the Communes,” and John Marcumigll 
“The Challenge of Africa” were both republished, the firgt 
in Catholic Digest and the second in two successive issué 
of Italy’s Communita. 

There were American recognitions too: Alexander Dallin’s 
“The Legend of the Chained Nikita” was read into the 
Congressional Record and republished in the Chicago 
Tribune; Edward Teller’s “Five Challenges to American 
Democracy” and Lowenthal’s “The Herter Doctrine” ap. 
peared in the Washington Post; and Robert Fitch’s “A Cool 
Cat for President” was reprinted in the Minneapolis Star. 

Circucation Note: Student rates for THe New Leaner 
are now once again available at the special student price 
of $1.50 per term per student for a minimum order of five 
subscriptions. The five then go in bulk to the instructor or 
to the person designated. Another good buy is our one-year 
subscription for teachers and accredited students at $4 a 
year, a one-third saving over our regular $6 annual subscrip- 
tion rate. T I! 
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T IS CERTAINLY too early to antici- 

pate the judgment of future his- 

= |{torians about the significance of the 

3 ||Lisenhower Administration in the 

5 |}large sweep of American history. But 

6 j|fitis possible to make some tentative 

9 |}judgments, which will give the Ad- 

11 || ministration, now in a rather pathetic 

16 |feclipse in the last months of an 

19 | |tight-year tenure, a standing in sharp 

22 |{|contrast to the popularity which in- 

ured two sweeping victories at the 

polls over the most eloquent and 

23 [}yersuasive champion of the Demo- 

24 | Jcratic party. 

25 The most obvious affirmative as- 

26 | Jsssment will be that the Eisenhower 

27 | }Administration brought the Republi- 

28 | |can party within the realm of politi- 

29 | Jral responsibility. This was important 

because the business community, 

30 ies. : : 

which it represented, was in danger 

The | pf becoming irresponsible toward two 

‘3. | jteat developments in our national 

znd | Fife. One was the domestic develop- 

$7, sent initiated by the New Deal in 

‘vhich the classical individualistic 

a Hiberalism of both Adam Smith and 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


the Founding Fathers was transmuted 
into a political policy relevant to the 
social realities and economic needs 
of a highly developed industrial 
civilization. The minimal social se- 
curities of the welfare state and the 
empowering of the trade union move- 
ment, in the Wagner Act, to become 
a necessary counterweight to the 
other great center of collective power, 
the big corporation, were two of the 
many important forms of social legis- 
lation in which this transformation 
was expressed. 

The other great change was in the 
international field. It was prompted 
by World War II, which we were 
so reluctant to enter and into which 
we were _ literally 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. Our 
new responsibilities ran counter to 
both the implicit pacifism of the 
business community and the explicit 
pacifism of the so-called “liberal 
left,” whether based in agrarian or 
in trade union life. 

We emerged from that war in- 
comparably the strongest nation in 


catapulted by 















The Eisenhower Era 


‘A hell of insecurity consoled by its comforts and failing in discipline and courage’ 


the non-Communist world; and the 
question was whether we would as- 
sume world responsibilities commen- 
surate with our power. The Roosevelt 
Administration gave an affirmative 
answer and it was helped to make 
that answer effective by the Repub- 
licanism of which Henry Stimson is 
a convenient symbol. Stimson signifi- 
cantly related the Republicanism of 
Theodore Roosevelt to the Demo- 
cratic Administration of Franklin 
Roosevelt. The Taft wing of Re- 
publicanism was as reluctant to ac- 
cept the fait accompli in foreign re- 
lations as it was to accept the realities 
of what is broadly defined as the 
“welfare state.” 

The Eastern Republicans—the “big 
bankers” if you will, as distinguished 
from the industrialists and bankers 
of the Middle West—were unable to 
defeat the FDR tradition until Eisen- 
hower, with the aura of a war hero 
and the charisma of a “decent and 
well-meaning” man, was able to over- 
come the handicap and garner a 
majority of the votes. In this way 












the opposition party was persuaded 
to accept foreign and domestic polli- 
cies first initiated by the Democrats. 

Of course, the new leader of the 
Republican party did not fully bring 
the party abreast of the needs of 
the nation. Legitimate questions may 
be raised about the adequacy of the 
philosophy of his first Secretary of 
the Treasury, who thought that 
“taking too much out of the econ- 
omy” would create a depression, and 
who meant by “the economy” not our 
productive power, but our consumer 
needs or demands; in other words, 
encouraging the wealth of the “pri- 
vate sector” by impoverishing the 
“public sector.” 

Questions might also be raised 
about the adequacy of a fiscal policy 
concerned about the danger of in- 
flation through an unbalanced budg- 
et, but not concerned about the dan- 
ver of a static economy, in the vise 
of a tight money policy. One won- 
ders, too, whether budget-conscious- 
ness may not have contributed to the 
admitted superiority of the 
technically backward and despised 
Russian economy in the field of 
guided missiles, a superiority trau- 
matically signified by the launching 
of the first sputnik. 

Most of us are not technically 
competent to judge how great, if any, 
the “missile gap” is, just as we are 
not economically competent enough 
to estimate the significance of the 
fiscal policy in relation to the rate 


once 


of advance in productivity. But we do 
know that the heir apparent to the 
Eisenhower Administration thought 
it wise to extricate himself from a 
slavish devotion to past policies by 
appeasing the left wing of the party, 
under the socially significant leader- 
ship of the Governor of New York, 
thus leaving the old Republicanism 
in the tender care of Senator Barry 
Goldwater. So times change and 
prove that even Ike’s services were 
not radical enough. Nevertheless, 
even his detractors must admit that 
he was a useful and gentle guide 
from the pre-nuclear to the nuclear 
age, at least for Republicans. 





But this 
appreciation of the Eisenhower Era 
does not quite do justice to the pathos 


moderately affirmative 


of the position of the once-popular 
President, nursing his wounds and 
those of his nation, inflicted by the 
resourceful Nikita Khrushchev on the 
occasion of the abortive summit con- 
Was this sad 
perhaps caused by sentimentality, or 
by a decent impulse, not implemented 
by well-thought-out policies? Was the 
confusion after the U-2 disaster due 
to a confusion of counsel between 


ference. denouement 


hysterical aides and a President on 
the golf course? Was an essentially 
decent President—who knew better 





GOLDWATER: OLD GUARD GUARDIAN 


than his various aides that a nuclear 
war is not possible and therefore that 
a not-too-peaceful coexistence must 
be made possible—not strong or dili- 
gent enough to control the bureauc- 
racy of the Pentagon or the Atomic 
Energy Commission? Did the Presi- 
dent, who won general public ap- 
proval for the first summit confer- 
ence, turn out to be an insufficiently 
tough bargainer to gain soi%e practi- 
cal accommodation from the second 
conference? Was the man who in- 
sisted decently but 
mentally, “I will go anywhere, any 
time, in the interest of peace,” less 
diligent than his much-praised late 
Secretary of State in preparing for 


rather — senti- 





that conference, though instinctively 
wiser than John Foster Dulles in de 
siring some settlement? Was _ the 
popular President too confused ip 
meeting the chicane of the resource. 
ful Khrushchev? Perhaps a better in. 
telligence service would have ip 
formed him that the unity of the 
allies made it necessary for the Rus 
sian boss to sabotage the very con. 
ference he had _ so _ purposefully 
sought. 

Perhaps the real pathos of the Ad. 
ministration’s present anti-climar, 
which lights the last days of the 
Eisenhower Era with a soft autumnal 
light and shadow, is that these post. 
summit months were meant to be a 
real climax for the popular reign of 
the elected monarch of a great na- 
tion. The abortive, though laborious, 
good will tours reveal a leader sin- 
cerely desiring peace but failing to 
undertake the hard bargaining neces. 
sary to achieve the goal. If so, the 
intended climax and the sad _anti- 
climax of a decent but soft leader 
may symbolize both the essential 
decency and the love of ease of a 
great nation. If so, the symbol may 
also indicate an anti-climax for the 
nation which speaks rather preten- 
tiously and glibly of its “moral 
leadership in the free world,” while 
living complacently in a hell of in 
security, consoled by its innumerable 
comforts, and failing to take the 
political measures requiring dis 
cipline and courage which would 
make that leadership effective. In 
this case the nation achieved its 
climax of glory and power long be- 
fore the Eisenhower Era; in fact, 
during the previous era when Eisen- 
hower was conducting his “Crusade 
in Europe.” What has happened 
since has been only anti-climatic. 

Fortunately, history, unlike drama, 
has no final chapter no ultimate cli- 
max and anti-climax. There is al 
ways a chance that we will grow into 
the wisdom and political resourceful: 
ness demanded by our vast responsi- 
bilities, but not guaranteed by ou 
previous rather too comfortable 
existence. 
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BOHN 


FEEL AS IF | had a great secret to 
| reveal to the white folks of this 
country. The other evening I attended 
a mass meeting of Negroes, which 
was addressed by the Reverend Mar- 
tin Luther King. That great audience 
of colored folks made an overpower- 
ing impression: Spread out in a vast 
auditorium they sat close-packed and 
still; nearly all were dressed in black, 
and with dignity and good taste. 
When they were not applauding or 
laughing at some jest they were 
absolutely still. A thousand or two 
white could not possibly 
have created such a weight of cum- 
mulative human personality. 

] have always thought of Booker 
T. Washington as one of the greatest 
orators of my time. I heard him 
often, always with interest and ad- 
miration. His warm and rich flow 
of speech was, of course, backed up 
by his position among his people, 


persons 


his scholarship, his wisdom, his 
patriotism—and his dashes of effec- 
tive good humor. He urged the 
Negroes to build themselves up, to 
acquire property, to enforce respect 
from their lighter-colored neighbors. 
It seemed an excellent program for 
his day, but there came a time when 
it was not enough, and many Negro 
leaders spoke against Dr. Washing- 
ton and called his program Uncle- 
Tomism. Still, I felt convinced that 
in its time and place that set of ideas 
was useful and that Dr. Washington 
was a good leader of his people. 
When young Dr. King began to 
be mentioned in connection with the 
bus strike in Montgomery, Alabama, 
the first reports of his activities were 


rather modest and apparently unim- 
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By William E. Bohn 


American Negroes 


On the March 


portant, All that those 50,000 Negroes 
did down there was to walk to work 
or to the stores. There turned out to 
be no law to force them to pay their 
fares and sit in the back seats of the 
buses. 

Dr. King was merely the pastor of 
one of the colored people’s churches. 
Meetings in favor of the strike were 
held in his church and, of course, 
he made some of the necessary ad- 
dresses. He always spoke quietly, 
strongly advised against violence and 
went on foot wherever he went during 
those trying days. Among all the 
Negro leaders of the time he seemed 
to be distinguished by gentleness and 
quietness rather than by loudness or 
conspicuousness. But despite his lack 
of dramatic quality, I had a notion 
from early in those developments 
that here at last we had another 
first-class Negro leader. 

It would be silly, of course, to 
compare Dr. King with his great 
predecessor, Dr. Washington. They 
belong to entirely different times and 
have quite different programs. But 
they are alike in that both have had 
great good sense and both have be- 
lieved in promoting righteousness by 
peaceful methods exclusively. They 
are alike, also, in having secured the 
faith of millions of their people. Not 
since Dr. Washington’s time has there 
been a Negro with anything like 
the steady influence now exercised 
by this slight, gentle, soft-voiced 
preacher from Atlanta. 

In a very short address the other 
night Dr. King succeeded in includ- 
ing a wide sweep of historical in- 
struction and some profound social 
teaching. He referred to the importa- 


tion of the first African slaves in 
1619, just a year before the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers farther north. 
(Not enough has been made of the 
connection between these two dra- 
matic events: For it was the de- 
scendants of the immigrants of 
Plymouth Rock who furnished the 
leadership for the emancipation 
movement.) He sketched in rapid 
strokes the history of his people 
since then. In general, his thought 
was: “We have come a long, long 
way, but we still have a long, long 
way to go.” 

One part of his address would have 
astonished my old friend Booker T. 
Washington. In the few years since 
that bus strike in Montgomery, this 
persistent little man has managed to 
travel and make friends in Asia, 
Africa and Europe. In India he 
talked long and seriously with Prime 
Minister Nehru and became more 
convinced than ever that it is Gandhi 
who shows the Negroes the way to 
a better future. This drawing to- 
gether of India and America has a 
deep significance, for non-violence 
has now become the center of Dr. 
King’s social doctrine. 

At one point in his address Dr. 
King exclaimed: “For the love of 
America we must win our struggle 
for equality!” What he had in mind 
was the fact that all the world has 


become both self-conscious and 
power-conscious at the same time. 
“Believe me.” he continued, “the 


billion colored people on the two 
great continents of Africa and Asia 
will never accept leadership from a 
country which refuses to give a fair 
deal to a large section of its popula- 
tion. For the sake of our country’s 
reputation and world influence we 
must win the struggle for Negro 
equality. And if we stick stoutly to 
non-violent methods and never stop 
The 
great audience received this declara- 
tion of hope with thunderous ap- 
plause—a sure pledge of agreement 
and support. With this sort of pro- 
gram and leadership, our Negroes 
simply cannot be beaten. 


to rest, we are sure to win.” 





By C. A. R. Crosland 


BRITISH LABOR’S 
CRUCIAL MEETING 


Labor party policy is torn between left-wing militants 


Lonpon 

HE 59TH CONFERENCE of the 

British Labor party, which opens 

today at the Spa Grand Hall in 

Scarborough, Yorkshire, may well 

prove to be the most fateful in the 
party’s history. 

Two issues have dominated the 
debate inside the Labor party since 
its election defeat last October. The 
first Clause Four, the 
clause in the party constitution 
(drafted by Sidney Webb and Arthur 


Henderson in 1918) which commits 


concerns 


the party. to “the common ownership 
of the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange.” Having lain 
in oblivion for many years, it was 
disinterred — perhaps unwisely — by 
party leader Hugh Gaitskell at last 
years conference, held soon after 
the general election. Convinced that 
the apparent commitment to all-out 
nationalization had been a major 
vote-loser, and a pointless one be- 
cause Labor had long since aban- 
doned any such policy in practice, he 
asked that it be revised. 

Neither he nor anyone else ex- 
pected the storm which at once 
broke around his head. It was all 
right, apparently, to abandon all-out 
nationalization in practice; it was 
quite another matter to abandon the 
doctrinal, millennial commitment. 
Angry resolutions poured into Trans- 
port House; trade union conferences, 
which would have resisted bitterly 
the nationalization of their own in- 
dustries, went solemnly on record in 
favor of Clause 4; and the Labor 





C. A. R. Crosland is one of the 
British Labor party’s most astute 
thinkers and parliamentarians. A 
graduate of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and subsequently Lecturer in 
Economies there, he is also author 
of two widely read books, Britain’s 
Economic Problem (1953) and The 
Future of Socialism (1956), and 
a contributor to many leading in- 
tellectual journals. He is presently 
Member of Parliament for Grimsby. 





lauded as the most 


flexible and empirical socialist party 


party, once 
in the world, now showed itself to 
be the most dogmatic. 

Step by step, Gaitskell was forced 
to retreat, and in the end the entire 
endeavor was abandoned. The only 
relic of the battle now is a modest 
paragraph in the Annual Report to 
the conference which tactfully seeks 
to draw a veil over the whole episode. 
This will probably go through with- 
out debate, though it is always pos- 
sible that the 
mentalists, and especially trade union 


victorious funda- 
leader Frank Cousins, will stage a 
brief, angry debate in order both to 
humiliate the revisionists still further 
and to warn them against any more 
such rash endeavors in the future. 
Either way, however, the real de- 
cision has already been taken. 
The second major issue—and the 





overriding one at this conference 
will be disarmament. The past year 
has seen a marked swing toward 
“unilateralism” in the Labor move- 
ment. This is a word which means 


many different things to different 








and right-wing moderate; 


people, but most typically it means 
that Britain would unilaterally re. 
nounce not only the independent 
British H-bomb (for which there is 
much to be said on both political and 
military grounds), but all nuclear 
weapons; would withdraw from its 
NATO responsibilities; and woul} 
seek to persuade the United State: 
also to renounce the H-bomb, regard: 
less of whether Russia did so or not. 

It is not easy to say exactly why 
this trend toward near-pacificism has 
occurred in Britain but not in other 
Western European countries. There 
has always been a strong pacifist 
wing in the Labor party, but the 
present trend goes far beyond this 
wing. No doubt it can be partly 
explained by the emotional reaction 
to Labor’s election defeat, a reaction 
which almost inevitably produces 3 
swing to the left; there was also a 
sharp (though short-lived) move to 
the left after the catastrophic defeat 
of 1931. Partly it is due also to 
the brilliant organizing efforts of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment—the most effective _ political 
pressure-group in Britain _ since 
World War II. Moreover, some trade 
union leaders, conscious that Labor 
cannot win power for at least five 
years and agreeably surprised to find 
no sign of the expected Tory counter- 
offensive against the unions, have 
interest in Labor 


somewhat _ lost 





politics and have made less effort 
than usual to control their left-wing 
rank-and-file. 


{ 
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often muddled—fear that some in- 
cident might spark a nuclear con- 
flagration. And this fear was not 
exactly diminished by the U-2 
episode. 

Whatever the reasons, unilateral- 
ism has gained ground rapidly inside 
the party during the past year. The 
largest single union, the Transport 
Workers, has been unilateralist ever 
since Frank Cousins succeeded to 
its leadership. But to almost every- 
one’s surprise it was joined this year 
by three of the other “Big Six” 
unions—the engineers, the railway- 
men and the distributive workers. 
Meanwhile the local constituency 
organizations, as in the past, are 
strongly for a left-wing, anti-Gaitskell 
defense policy. 

Nor was this tide stemmed by 
Labor leaders’ decision, after the 
Government’s abandonment of the 
Blue Streak project last spring, to 
drop their previous support for an 
independent British strategic deter- 
rent {a step long urged by such 
liberal, moderate papers as The Ob- 
server and The Economist). For in 
no way did they waver in their 
support of NATO and the American 
strategic deterrent, and therefore the 
change had no appreciable effect on 
the unilateralists. Thus by the be- 
of August the pundits 
prophesied a clear victory for the 
unilateralists at both the Trade 
Union Congress and the Labor Party 
Conference. 


ginning 


HE TRADE Union Congress is 
Oe aetcate the curtain-raiser to 
the party conference. Lacking the 
militant Labor constituency repre- 
sentatives, it usually votes well to 
the right of the party conference— 
but this year the unilateralists were 
already assured enough block votes 
to defeat the platform, which sup- 
ported the official policy of the Labor 
leadership. At the last moment, how- 
ever, the situation was dramatically 
altered by a totally unexpected action 
by William Carron, the right-wing 
Catholic leader of the engineers. Al- 
though his union had voted un- 
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suaded his delegation (though only 
by his own vote) to vote both for the 
official resolution and the unilateral- 
ist one. As a result, both resolutions 
were carried, though to everyone’s 
eyes except Carron’s they were flatly 
contradictory. 

This absurd result has hardly in- 
in which the 
trade union movement is held by the 
country at large. But since Carron 
(or some other union leader) may 
do the same thing at the Labor party 
conference this week, the prospects 
for the Labor leaders are altered 
significantly. Instead of the near- 
certainty of a defeat, there are now 


creased the esteem 


FRANK COUSINS: 'UNILATERALIST' 


two other possibilities: victory for the 
platform (e.g., if Carron, despite his 
conference mandate, this time votes 
only for the platform), or again 
two contradictory resolutions. 

One cannot speculate as to which 
is the most likely outcome, for the 
result will probably be in doubt up 
to the last moment. But one can 
speculate as to the consequences of 
the various possibilities by ex- 
amining the background against 
which the conference is being held. 

Most political analysts, as well as 
most moderates within the party, 
attributed Labor’s defeat last Oc- 
tober not to ill-chance or the excep- 


equivocally for unilateralism, he per- 





tionally fine summer or the Queen’s 
baby, but to more fundamental in- 
fluences, two of which are directly 
relevant to the outcome of the con- 
ference. 

First, under the impact of the con- 
sumer-durables revolution and_ in- 
creased educational mobility, the 
number of voters who assign them- 
selves automatically to the “working 
class” is gradually diminishing. Mid- 
dle-class standards and aspirations 
are spreading, and Labor’s working- 
class image is increasingly an elec- 
toral liability as more people move— 
subjectively or objectively—up the 
social scale. Hence, the more Labor’s 
policy is openly determined by the 
block votes of the trade unions, and 
not by its representatives in Parlia- 
ment, the more the party appears as 
a working-class party, and the less 
its electoral appeal. 

Second, the growing prosperity of 
the electorate has led to a marked 
retreat from extremist attitudes and 
only a rapidly diminishing minority 
now wants a militant left-wing policy. 
The Parliamentary Labor group has, 
on the whole, responded to the 
changing mood: Just as it had a 
large “anti-Bevanite” in 
the past, so today it has a com- 
fortable majority of moderates. But 
the local constituency activists at 
the conference have not responded 
similarly; still militantly left-wing, 
they are increasingly out of tune 
with the mood of the ordinary voter. 
Hence, again, Labor’s 
policy is determined by the vocal 
militants of the conference over the 
moderates of the Parliament, the 
less the party’s electoral appeal. 

Both these factors focus attention 
on the respective roles, and the rela- 
tive power, of the conference and 
the Parliamentary group. This prob- 
lem of dual roles scarcely arose in 
the past for the two bodies were 
seldom in conflict. A reliable ma- 
jority of right-wing trade union 
leaders, automatically casting their 
block votes of the conference on the 
side of the Parliamentary leadership 
and against the left-wing constituency 


majority 


the more 









militants, insured the victory of the 
former. But today, with the emer- 
gence of Frank Cousins on the left 
and a revival of militancy in other 
this 
partially collapsed; and a majority 


unions, historic alliance has 
of trade union and constituency votes 
are now liable to be cast on the 
same side—against the Parliamentary 
leadership. 


[: IS AGAINST this background that 
we must consider the prospects for 
the Scarborough disarmament debate. 

First, what will happen if the con- 
ference, like the Trade Union Con- 
gress, passes two contradictory reso- 
lutions? In the short run, no doubt, 
this would ease the position of Gait- 
skell and the Parliamentary leader- 
ship, for they could argue that their 
policy had been endorsed, and in ef- 
fect ignore the unilateralist resolu- 
tion. Yet such an would 
make the Labor party a laughing- 


outcome 


stock in the country; and of course 
it would settle nothing. Both sides 
would spend the whole of the next 
12 months working and scheming 
for victory at the 1961 conference, 
and meanwhile the party would con- 
tinue to present an appearance of 
utter confusion and division. 
Secondly, the leadership might win 
unequivocally, carrying its own 
resolution and defeating the unilater- 
alist one. This, at first sight, ob- 
viously ideal solution. 
Gaitskell would retain his position, 
without serious challenge, as leader 
of the party; the unilateralists would 
have suffered a severe rebuff; and 


seems the 


the Parliamentary group’s responsi- 
ble, pro-NATO defense policy would 
have been formally endorsed for all 
the nation to see. 

Yet on examination the 
position would still be far from ideal. 
The unilateralists, on any likely as- 
sessment of the votes, could lose by 


closer 


only a very small margin, and they 
would then simply redouble their ef- 
forts to win in 1961 or 1962. Thus 
the Party would face exactly the same 
damaging crisis next year and the 
year after. Moreover, it would be 


quite apparent to the country that 
the victory rested solely on manipula- 
tion of one of the big union’s block 
votes (probably the engineers), and 
that the party’s policy was being ul- 
timately determined not by the Par- 
liamentary leadership but by the un- 
predictable vagaries of conference 
voting. And, lastly, the sigh of re- 
lief and the longing for a quiet life 
after the recent crises which would 
inevitably follow a victory for the 
platform would create an atmosphere 
of comfort and complacency highly 
inimical to further changes in the 
party. This represents the most subtle 
danger in the eyes of those who 
think that major structural changes 
are needed if the party is ever to 
recover from its decline. 

The third possible outcome is clear 
defeat for the platform and victory 
for the unilateralists. At first sight 
this presages total disaster for the 
party. Labor would then be formal- 
ly committed to a muddled, near- 
pacifist defense policy, certainly 
alien to a large majority of voters: 
Gaitskell and his colleagues would 
either have to resign or recant; and 
the total subjection of the Parliamen- 
tary leadership to the union block 
votes and the left-wing militants of 
the conference would be patent for 
all to see. The effect on the country 
would be most damaging, and the 
Liberals would gather a rich harvest 
of disillusioned Labor voters. 

Yet in practice things might work 
out very differently. It now seems 
likely that Gaitskell, faced with such 
a situation, would not resign, but 
offer himself for 


to the leadership (which of course 


would re-election 
is by the Parliamentary group, not 
the conference )—on the strict under- 
standing that despite the conference 
decision he would, if elected, con- 
tinue to express a pro-NATO, anti- 
unilateralist policy. He would no 
doubt be challenged by some rival 
(perhaps Harold Wilson) fighting 
on the conference platform. But at 
the moment the odds are heavily in 
favor of a Gaitskell victory under 


these circumstances. 





We should then have, for the firg 
time in the party’s history, a direc) 
confrontation of the Parliamentan 
group and the conference. What thé 
final outcome of this would be ny 
one can predict. The atmospher 
would certainly be explosive; the 
nerve of the M.P.s might weaken over 
time under the pressure of their con. 
stituency militants. Even if some 
face-saving compromise were fount. 
things would never be quite the sam 
again. The Parliamentary leadershiy 
would have asserted at least some 
degree of independence and _ the 
policy-making role of the conference 
would be to some extent devalued. 
Thus, partially, an im 
portant objective would be achieved: 


however 


The Labor party would be seen hy 
the country to be dominated neithey 
by the block 


unions nor by an unrepresentative 


votes of the trade 


minority of left-wing activists. 

There might, ironically, be an 
other advantage to be derived from 
such a confrontation. Most political 
analysts believe that the Labor party. 
as at present organized, is on a de 
clining electoral trend, due to under: 
lying social and economic changes 
in British society. They are con: 
vinced that the party will move from 
this trend only if major and radical 
changes can be made—in its class 
image, its basic doctrine, its or 
ganization and its internal distribu 
tion of power. But these changes 
meet with a colossal degree of re 
sistance from the older, conservative 
elements in the party, who refuse to 
adapt themselves to the newly af 
fluent society. Unfortunately, though 
perhaps naturally, the more peaceful 
things are inside the party the 
greater this resistance to change. and 
the more fluid things are the greater 
the possibility of change. Paradoxt- 
defeat for the 
leadership at the conference might 
disaster—for 


cally, therefore, a 


not be unmitigated 


from the resulting crisis and com 
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fusion there might, eventually. 


emerge a much-altered, radical Labor i 
JOSE 


party attuned to the realities 


of the 1960s. 
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'U Nu's twin aims, political tranquillity and efficient 


administration, often come into conflict’ 


New Calm in Burma 


By Joseph Lelyveld 


RANGOON 
N THE FIVE months since Prime 
Minister U Nu returned to power 
there has been a considerable re- 
laxation of the tensions and un- 
certainties that have marked Burmese 
politics from the time of the split in 
the ruling Anti-Fascist People’s Free- 
dom League (AFPFL) in 1958. 
“There is calm, peace and lack 
of tension in the political sphere, and 
no one can deny it,” the Prime 
Minister recently reported in a state 
of the union address to a Parliament 
heavily lopsided in his favor. Paint- 
ing the picture with characteristically 
broad strokes, he said that the coun- 
try was in “a frightening state of 
when his Government re- 
placed the benevolently authoritarian 


affairs” 


caretaker regime of General Ne Win 
this April. The dangers of “violence, 
bloodshed or civil war reducing us 
to the condition of Korea” presented 
themselves to him “as clearly as on 
acinema screen.” Brooding on these 
dangers, U Nu recalled, he realized 
that if the country was to be saved, 
it was up to him to teach tolerance, 
vlf-restraint and self-improvement to 
his Pyidaungsu (Union) party fol- 
lowers and to his Government. That 
is what he did, he said, and as a 
result he was able to achieve the 
present placid the 
country. 


condition of 


The Prime Minister’s account was 
too lurid in the beginning and too 
much like a fairy tale at the end. The 
country was not near collapse in 
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April and domestic tranquillity can- 
not be guaranteed yet. But stripped 
of these fictional touches, his report 
was substantially correct. Had he 
allowed his more ravenous followers 
to exploit their victory at the expense 
of the opposition and the Army, there 
might well have been serious trouble. 
But U Nu deliberately refrained from 
firing or penalizing even those civil 
servants and Army officers who had 
misused _ their work 
against him during the election cam- 


positions to 


paign. The possibilities of conflict 
subsided with their fears. 

Both the Army and its followers 
—who have now taken the somewhat 
sullied name of the AFPFL—were 
ready, if not happy, to abide by the 
results of the election. The opposi- 
tion, at least, had little choice. They 
had taken a beating at the polls, 
largely because of their identifica- 


GENERAL NE WIN: ‘CARETAKER’ 





tion with the caretaker Government, 
which, despite the remarkable prog- 
ress it fostered and the kudos it won 
abroad, was widely resented in 
Burma. Their two leaders, U Ba Swe 
and U Kyaw Nyein, had lost their 
seats in Parliament and those who 
had survived were in no position 
to be very vocal. 

With this advantage, U Nu could 
well afford to be magnanimous. No 
one can deny that he has played his 
role well. In the wake of more than 
two years of intense partisan bitter- 
ness, he has tried to play down dif- 
ferences without either belittling his 
rivals or making a false show of 
placing himself above politics. Those 
who view U Nu as a weak leader, 
endowed with little more than a talent 
for homiletics, underestimate him as 
badly as do those who talk about 
him as if he were a disembodied 
spiritual force. He is a courageous 
and attractive figure who possesses a 
keen sense of the nuances of political 
power. As he has proved time and 
again, he is unmatched in his almost 
clairvoyant understanding of the 
temper of Burmese politics. 

In harping on the related needs 
to relax political tensions and pro- 
mote normal democratic practices. 
as he did in his long harangue to the 
Parliament, U Nu was not only 
sermonizing. Burma has suffered 
greatly at the hands of its politicians, 
not all of whose mistakes can be 
attributed simply to inexperience. 
Perhaps, in this respect, the AFPFL 
split may prove to have had an im- 
portant long-range effect. If the new 
AFPFL can recover sufficiently to 
become a real opposition and if the 
Pyidaungsu party can continue to 
restrain itself, Burma may have the 
makings of an effective parliamentary 
system. Until now, the Parliament 
has been the place where the minis- 
ters went to make speeches and their 
followers went to jeer the opposition. 
This is now generally regretted on 
all sides and the leaders of the two 
major parties have solemnly prom- 
ised to make the Parliament effec- 
tive. That will not be altogether easy 








to accomplish, but if it can be done, 
it may help to break the force of 
political disputes before they spill 
over and threaten the Government’s 
very existence, as they have done in 
the past. 

U Nu’s efforts to soothe bad feel- 
ings will not succeed for long if he 
governs poorly, however. In the past, 
his impatience with the details of 
administering a government and his 
readiness to leave 
qualified underlings—once he had 
set the 
limitations as a 


them to _ less 


policies—were his great 
leader. As_ the 
English-language newspaper Nation 
recently put it, with U Nu Burma 
has had “the world’s best Prime 
Minister and worst administration.” 

“To tell the truth,” the Prime 
Minister himself said at a_ recent 
news conference, “the administrative 
machinery is like a broken down 
old jeep without a steering wheel, 
no accelerator, no gas tank and not 
even any tires on the wheels. How 
can you expect such a car to travel 
at 160 mph?” When one of the news- 
men observed that, since he had been 
the driver of the jeep for 10 of its 
12 years, he might be considered 
responsible for its condition, the 
Prime nearly lost his 
temper. But the point was obvious. 


Minister 


U Nu’s twin aims, political tran- 
quillity and efficient administration, 
can often come into conflict—and 
when they do, administration seems 
invariably to be forgotten, not 
necessarily to be recalled once the 
difficulty has been met. A  distin- 
guished commission of jurists is now 
at work preparing suggestions for 
revamping the civil service. The in- 
efficiency 


and ineptitude of most 


Government departments—to men- 
tion only their sins of omission— 
are notorious; it remains to be seen 
what the commission, which will not 
report until next year, will be able 
to do about these. 

In presenting the budget for 1960- 
61—the first installment of a new 
four year plan, the rest being ex- 
pected soon—the Government was 


cautious and conservative. Though 


Ws, . | 

U NU: "BUDGET FOR DEMOCRACY’ 
heralded as a “budget for democ- 
racy,” the program was not notably 
different from recent budgets. It 
entirely avoided new industrial proj- 
ects, choosing rather to try to con- 
vert earlier failures into going con- 
cerns. There has been some vague 
talk about using foreign aid to start 
some new projects, but no signs as 
yet of the sort of careful planning 
that would be necessary to attract 
foreign funds. 

The main goal of the program 
was to prime agricultural production, 
which just this year regained its 
pre-World War II level. The produc- 
tion of rice, the staple crop, is still 
lagging at 93 per cent of what it 
was 20) years ago. Regaining prewar 
volumes is a matter of symbolic value 
only. Much remains to be done be- 
fore the prewar level of rice exports 
can be re-established. Whereas Burma 
exported 3.5 million tons of rice in 
1939, it exported only 2 million in 
1959 and that figure will be but 
barely topped this year; the reason 
is that domestic requirements due to 
the population increase have grown 
greatly since the war. 

Because rice represents about 80 
per cent of Burma’s exports, the 
country’s ability to increase foreign 
exchange reserves and imports—the 
keys to eventual broadening of the 
economy—depends upon an increase 





in rice production great enough to 
cover the growing needs of the coun. 
try and permit an expansion of ex. 
ports. This cannot happen by itself. 
Firm leadership from the Govern. 
ment—to improve the perennially dis. 
mal lot of the paddy farmers as well 
as farming and marketing techniques 
—is essential. Many commonplaces 
about Burma have lost their force, 
It is still a richly endowed country, 
but it is no longer sufficient, if in. 
deed it ever was, to say that “no. 
body starves in Burma.” The fact 
is that economic expansion at a 
steady rate will be necessary to keep 
that true, let alone to achieve the 
Pyidawtha (“happy land”) welfare 
that the 
foreigners have talked so much about. 

The quiet that has marked Burmese 
political life in the past five months 
can hardly be said to have settled 


state Burmese and some 


in permanently. Many possibilities of 
dissension still exist and cannot be 
discounted. The insurrections are 
weak but not dead. In fact, thanks 
to a successful border raid on a Thai 
armory last May, the Karen rebels 
have been able to spread havoc in 
the old style in limited areas during 
the past few months. Even if the 
insurrections were to end _ tensions 
might well increase. Once the rebels 
came out of the hills, the left would 
set up a terrific clamor for dis- 
mantling the armed forces. Some 
people think that this prospect may 
tempt the Communists to accept 
amnesty terms. When that day comes, 
it will take inspired statesmanship 
to avoid a recurrence of the now 
repressed schizoid 
Burmese political life. 

But the best protections against 
the dangers that remain built into 
Burmese politics are close, steady 
administration and the genuine pro- 
motion of the sort of practices that 
parliamentary democracies are sup- 
posed to have. These are the tasks 
U Nu has marked out for himself. 
The odds are still in his favor, but, 
as the experience of the past few 
years has shown, favorable odds are 


tendencies in 


not enough. 
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THE TRUTH, 
THE LIE 
AND 

THE PRESS 


News today is a major historical force 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


Qe: HAS BEEN CALLED the Era of the Journalist, and 
one does not have to look very far to be impressed 
and even overwhelmed by the evidence. How powerful 
are bankers and brokers when a city or financial editor 
has the confidence of millions of readers who are also 
investors and shareholders? How effective is the author- 
ity of ministers and governors when public opinion can 
only really be swayed by the men who control the head- 
lines and the news? A roving reporter from Germany 
decides to publish a rash and ill-considered remark of a 
French general and there is, as a direct consequence, a 
governmental crisis in Paris and a minor civil war in 
Algiers. An American correspondent is given a “leak” 
about alleged Bundeswehr military bases in Spain and 
there follows an important crisis among NATO allies 
and a serious worsening of Anglo-German relations. 

Nor is this a mere matter of occasional scoops and 
sensations. The press is called, in the ponderous jargon 
of our day, “the media of mass communication,” but the 
enormous press corps, with its reporters, correspondents, 
columnists, resident and roving editors, experts and 
special representatives, is no longer a simple “medium.” 
It continues to convey but also, more and more, to con- 
trol. That a Press Lord has genuine power is, of course, 
not a new thing. But this power has now become democ- 
ratized and shared by every once-lowly representative 
in the corridors of world-affairs. 

If there is such a thing as “a power elite,” the gentle- 
men of the press, both in Europe and in America, have 
been moving pretty close to its center. More often than 
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not, it is they who serve as the watchdogs of democratic 
institutions—rather than the traditional government 
committees who offer too little too late. It is they, and 
not government printing offices, who announce public 
policies to the nation. It is they, and not party organizers 
and platform orators, who exercise an influence on popu- 
lar moods and electoral voting trends. It is they, far 
more than any foreign minister, who set the context for 
the foreign relations which are to be conducted with 
friends and enemies. 

We have known, in history, oligarchy and theocracy, 
plutocracy and rule of the Third Estate. I do not mean 
to exaggerate and I would not want to venture a pre- 
diction about the future of the “fourth estate” as a 
“reportocracy” or “journalarchy,” but the power of the 
press has grown, in our open, free, democratized and 
internationalized society, to a historical force of major 
proportions, A reporter, bearing no authority other than 
accreditation by a newspaper, wire-service or radio-tele- 
vision network, has become part of the privileged official- 
dom in every world capital. Frequently he looms larger, 
with his pencil and little notebook in hand scribbling the 
fragments of a story, than the real and famed power- 
holder on the other side of the desk. An American ob- 
server, studying the reporter’s growing influence over 
the executive, legislative and judiciary branches of the 
U.S. Government, has gone so far (and in this he has 
had the assent of a Walter Lippmann) as to speak of 
reporters as “the Fourth Branch of Government.” 

I do not know whether this is either necessary or in- 
evitable, encouraging or alarming. At the risk of ap- 
pearing rather pedantic I would submit that this is a 
subject about which we know precious little. We read 
what the papers say, but we do not study them; we see 
too much of them to be able to see what they are doing. 
We cannot make out the real story for the headlines, or 
the pattern of things because of the make-up. The Ger- 
mans have a fine and formidable word for it—Zeitung- 
swissenschaft, the “science of the press”—and they make 
a vague, misty attempt at pursuing it at their universities. 
Americans have innumerable schools of journalism, and 
all at a rather respectable academic level; but the 
natural American genius in such things is often to 
neglect problems of theory, meaning, analysis, for a 
course of practical instruction. There are also, here and 
there, a number of press councils which from time to 
time conduct a hasty investigation into a scandal or a 
misdemeanor; and there is the beginning of valuable 
work being done by the International Press Institute 
at Zurich. But, by and large, we are reading our news- 
papers in the dark. 

The sociologists seem to be everywhere but we have 
not yet, alas, a Sociology of the Press, Nor do we have 
from the “insiders,” the professionals themselves, that 
critical, frank and thoughtful documentation of their 
lives and times which would help illuminate these ques- 
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tions of press, publicity and public affairs. Contributions 
to historical and economic science have not infrequently 
been made by reflective protagonists on the scene of busi- 
ness and politics. Our Zeitungswissenschaftler, our 
“scientist of the papers,” has very little on the shelf: 
A few newspapers and magazines record their fortunes, 
more or less piously; a few writers and editors assemble 
their books of adventure and anecdote. Most strange, I 
think, this professional deformation which blinds them 
to possibly the most interesting and important story of 
them all! Not merely how they got their story, and when 
and where—but also why: This is what we want to know. 
It is high time, I would most urgently suggest, that 
journalists who put questions to all the world (and 
properly so) put a few questions to themselves. “Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes,” and who shall report on the 
reporters ? 


ere THE PROBLEM of the newspapers and their 
relationship to the American phenomenon of Mc- 
Carthyism. This might almost serve as an ideal case- 
study in the problem of the “press, publicity and public 
affairs.” A thousand reporters in Washington, D.C., 
armed with notebooks and cameras, sent this story around 
the world and it commanded front-page headlines every- 
where. In 1953, when the Senator was at the very height 
of his career, I found myself arguing about “witch- 
hunting” and “book-burning,” “loyalty hearings” and 
“security charges” in every urban center | visited from 
Paris and Belgrade to New Delhi and Tokyo. McCarthy 
was, indeed, “the first American ever to be discussed 
and described as being himself a menace to the comity 
of nations and the strength of alliances . . . the first 
American ever to be actively hated and feared by for- 
eigners in large numbers.” 

News is news, I suppose, and as an American | cannot 
honestly protest the bad publicity. Regrettable only was 
the note of hysterical fatalism about so many of the dis- 
patches in the world press: McCarthyism was triumphant; 
American liberty was lost; there was no shred of hope 
for the half-bewitched, _half-terrorized Who 
among the journalists in those awful and confusing years 
reported that there was little terror and even less be- 
witching, that the demagogue who was having a tempo- 
rary field day would be “ultimately” or “sooner or later” 
crushed by the traditional strength of American demo- 
cratic institutions? And so he was, and I would like to 
believe that there were occasional twinges of shame and 
embarrassment on the part of those doom-obsessed ob- 


nation. 


servers who were prompted by the melodramatic appear- 
ance of things to write off so hastily, so faithlessly, the 
oldest constitutional republic in the West. 

But if the foreign press could, with some justice, be 
blamed for misleading public opinion, how much more 
so could America’s own press which was, after all, the 
source of almost all the foreign dispatches, Indeed, the 
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American press has been accused, at home and abroad, 
of being the “sole responsible agency for the phenomenal 
rise of McCarthy.” Was it the headlines which made and 
unmade the man? How true and serious an explanation 
is it to attribute to the irresponsible sensationalism of 
newspapers the rise and fall (there was no time for a 
decline) of this amazing Crusader against Communism 
who, as his recent biographer Richard Rovere says, was 
“like Hitler, a screamer, a political thug, a master of the 
mob, an exploiter of popular fears . . . [who] denounced 
and accused and blamed and insulted and villified and 
demeaned” ? 

The question and its answer are, to be sure, as com- 
plicated as the subtlest inquiries into cause and effect in 
history, but the very posing of it amounts to a radical 
challenge to the democratic ideology. It was Thomas 
Jefferson who proclaimed: “Were it left to me whether 
we should have a government without newspapers or 
newspapers without a government, I should not hesitate 
to prefer the latter.” Not a few contemporary Jeffer- 
sonians are less confident, more hesitant. For them the 
free press is not quite (in the sardonic words of William 
Faulkner) “that dedicated paladin through whose in- 
flexible rectitude truth shall prevail and justice and mercy 
be done.” How had it acquitted itself in the test case of 
McCarthyism? 

But first let me add a word of caution. It would be 
folly to rejoice in the end of McCarthyite witch-hunting 
only to begin hunting for other witches in the bar of 
Washington’s National Press Club or behind typewriters 
in editorial offices from New York to Los Angeles. Why 
pick on the press? Why not on the President—who, after 
all, refused to challenge the Senator from Wisconsin 
until very late in the day? Why not on the Senate—for 
95 other powerful Senators allowed one man to manipu- 
late their procedures and violate their traditions? Why 
not on the Foreign Service—for what did the diplomats, 
including the senior representative, John Foster Dulles, 
do except appease and retreat? Surely any objective 
inquiry into the causes of McCarthyism would divide and 
apportion blame and criticism among many persons and 
institutions: No valid historical explanation can be mono- 
lithic. Nevertheless, there remains, | would suggest, a 
significant difference between the role of the press and 
the role of these other contributing factors. 


— was the product of a unique historical 
situation which is never likely to arise again in the 
same shape or form. It was, in part. “the product of the 
cold war” (as Joseph Alsop has argued), of the bewilder- 
ing international tensions of the duel with Soviet Russian 
power. There was a serious Communist menace, and 
there had at one time even been a dangerous penetration 


(whether by agents or fellow travelers) into government! | 


and private organizations. There was the war in Korea 
and its distressing effect on millions of Americans who 
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EISENHOWER IN ’53: NOT VERY STRONG IN COURAGE 


were at once dutifully militant, guiltily prosperous and 
politically confused. There was a powerful Republican 
party, eager to enjoy national power for the first time in 
a generation and, given the predominantly one-party 
nature of newspaper ownership, not beyond a conven- 
tional bit of opportunistic demagogy. There was the 
traditional American (the words are Dickens’) “dis- 
trustfulness, mean suspicions and unworthy doubts,” 
aggravated by the aftermath of the Alger Hiss revelations 
(for if this clean-cut Harvard hero was guilty, what 
could not conceivably be believed about anyone? ). There 
were all those status-conflicts and resentments of a dy- 
namic uprooted postwar society which the sociologists 
told us had given rise to a “new American right.” There 
was a new and inexperienced President, not very strong 
in political courage and foresight, representing a self- 
satisfied citizenry quite unprepared for libertarian mili- 
tance and uneasily disposed, after the ideological stress 
of a “generation on trial,” to the sacrifice of available 
scapegoats. There was a scattered, atomized “liberal left” 
movement which had not thought its way much beyond the 
haleyon New Deal ’30s when Franklin_D. Roosevelt had 
recognized the Soviet Union and Communists were ac- 
cepted as extreme democrats or more radical progressives. 

And—last, but as Rovere insists, very far from being 
the least—there was tail-gunner Joe himself, “the most 
gifted demagogue ever bred on these shores; no bolder 
seditionist ever moved among us—nor any politician with 
a surer, swifter access to the dark places of the American 
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mind.” Rovere finds him a man of formidable propor- 
tions, a “hero of evil.” 

In these circumstances, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s 
“Fight for America” (the title of the manifesto he pub- 
lished) went from victory to victory against an opposi- 
tion which was both disorganized and disoriented. It did 
not seem to matter that the Crusader against Communism 
was a relatively very late discoverer of the “Red menace” 
on the American scene, and that in his brief stormy 
political career he (1) had accepted Communist votes, 
(2) had been duped (in the Malmedy affair) by a Com- 
munist agent, (3) had no real interest in the subject of 
Communism and (4) never managed to catch any. It 
did not appear to be ludicrous at the time that, if Stalin- 
ism was indeed a world danger, the McCarthyites were 
vengefully and myopically preoccupied with pink Army 
dentists, leftish U.S. Information Agency librarians and 
retired letter-head fellow travelers. Nor did it ever be- 
come entirely clear to the excited anti-McCarthyite op- 
position that, if McCarthyism was to be effectively com- 
batted, it could hardly be done in the company of a 
“united front” (known, in the phrase of the day, as the 
“anti-anti-Communists”) which refused to face up to the 
totalitarians on the left. Caught between the hardening 
of the fronts on both left and right, the “vital center” 
of American democratic liberalism mumbled, fumbled 
or kept deafeningly silent. If McCarthyism was a cause 
without character, anti-McCarthyism was a passion with- 
out principle. 


S° McCarTHYISM came to pass, as mysterious and 
unique as anything that happens once and suddenly 
in history, and as understandable when, after the event, 
all things are considered. But there was nothing wrong 
with the institution as such of the Presidency, or the 
Republican party, or the State Department, or the Senate 
which a little more character and courage could not 
have corrected. Can the same, however, be said for the 
institution of the press? Was its behavior during those 
“four sordid shameful years” (as the Alsops have called 
them) a passing aberration, a temporary failing, a lapse 
from high calling, or was it some organic deficiency in 
its very structure which must lead it to spiritual sur- 
render and intellectual betrayal again and again? 

In the recent exchange in Britain between Arthur 
Webb, an English journalist who had served in Wash- 
ington, and Alfred Friendly, the highly respected manag- 
ing editor of the Washington Post and Times Herald, the 
issues were put with the burning clarity of angry polemi- 
cists. The charge was harsh: The whole of McCarthyism 
had been created by the American newspapers; every 
reporter knew the truth, but few wrote it, because few 
newspapers were interested in the facts; the press feeds 
on sensations, and the wilder the accusations became, the 
bigger the lies, the larger the headlines; had the Mc- 
Carthy campaign been reported on inside pages with 
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non-committal headlines, littke more would have been 
heard of it all. The reply to this charge was indignant: 
“The best of the American newspapers, feeling from the 
beginning that McCarthy was peddling a pack of lies, 
accompanied the publication of them with lengthy re- 
portage—not to mention denunciations on the leader- 
pages—seeking to lay bare the truth.” 

And yet the truth laid bare here and there did not 
prevail. In January 1954, a Gallup poll indicated that 
some 29 per cent of the American people had an un- 
favorable view of McCarthy’s activities and another 21 
per cent had no view at all. But 50 per cent went on 
record as having a generally “favorable opinion” of the 
Senator and felt he was serving the country in a useful 
way. How was it possible that this formidable bloc of 
popular opinion was never reached, never swayed? 

The New York Times once looked back upon its own 
coverage of a McCarthy investigation and acknowledged 
that it had done its readers something of a disservice, 
though perhaps an unavoidable one. It had printed so 
many headlines and stories and interviews, and it ad- 
mitted that little or no truth turned out to be in any of 
these. But it tried to explain that it had seen no alter- 
native: “It is difficult, if not impossible, to ignore charges 
by Senator McCarthy just because they are usually proved 
false. The remedy lies with the reader.” Rovere is right 
in remarking that to many people this was rather like 
saying that if a restaurant serves poisoned food, it is up 
to the diner to refuse it. Yet he believes that the Times 
was “essentially right’”—“for I suspect there is no surer 
way to a corrupt and worthless press than to authorize 
reporters to tell the readers which ‘facts’ are really ‘facts’ 
and which are not. Certainly in those countries where 
this is the practice, the press serves the public less well 
than ours does.” 

If this is a reference to the Pravdas of the Soviet 
world, then there is no argument; but if it is to the 
dozen or so serious and thoughtful European papers 
which can be compared to the New York Times, then 
Rovere is grievously mistaken, The public is served 
better. In the short run, it may be that the temperaments 
and prejudices of the various correspondents color (and 
discolor) some of the factual reporting on the parlia- 
mentary or labor front, or from some foreign capital; 
but, in the long run, the maintenance of independent 
critical faculties at the very source of news-reporting is 
a decisive factor in supporting truth-telling and civility 


in public life. 


Fo MANY Washington correspondents the McCarthy 
era was “a deeply unsettling experience.” The dema- 
gogue is only the undetected liar, “yet all the elaborate 
reporting mechanisms of the press seemed unable to 
detect and to communicate the basic fact of McCarthy’s 
lies.” The press only added to the distortion and rarely 
helped to bring it into focus. The accusations were dra- 
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matic and important news; the details were dull and 
simply there to be recorded. The facts never caught up 
with the reported non-facts. 

It is only fair to concede that in McCarthy the Ameri- 
can press came up against an unprecedented master in 
the art of publicity and ballyhoo. As one correspondent 
has recorded, “He knew the newspapermen and how and 
when they worked and what they needed and when their 
headlines were and what made a ‘lead,’ what made an 
‘overnight,’ what made a ‘sidebar.’ He knew how to ‘top’ 
or blanket a story unfavorable to him. . . .” He was 
extremely skillful at press conferences and sometimes he 
even ingeniously called one to announce another. 

It is hopelessly naive to suppose that the McCarthy 
story could have been buried or even played-down. It 
was news and it had to be published. But, as Rovere 
points out, “It was also, of course, news that a United 
States Senator was lying and defrauding the people and 
their government. But—in large part because McCarthy 
was a true innovator, because he lied with an unprece- 
dented boldness, because he invented new kinds of lies— 
even those newspapers that were willing to expose him 
found that they lacked the technical resources, If he was 
to be called a liar, someone had to call him a liar. The 
American press was simply not set up so that it could 
feature a ‘McCartuy Lies’ story alongside a ‘McCarty 
Says’ story.” 

This would seem to be a fairly grave structural defect 
in the set-up of a free press, and one can only wonder 
why the acute critic who can perceive this is reluctant 
to recognize the possibility of some modest relevant re- 
forms. A sound philosophy of news must insist, at the 
very least, on the equality of all facts, on no fact being 
“more equal” than others. But this presupposes that the 
reporter will not always be asking “What’s new?” but 
also “What’s true?” or perhaps “What’s new and true?” 

Douglass Cater, whose recent book, The Fourth Branch 
of Government, is a most thoughtful American critique 
of contemporary journalism, has summed up the failure 
of the press vis-a-vis McCarthy in these words: “The 
extent of the communications failure McCarthyism pre- 
sented can be measured by the fact that few of the re- 
porters who regularly covered McCarthy believed him. 
Most came to hate and fear him as a cynical liar who 
was willing to wreak untold havoc to satisfy his own 
power drive. But though they feared him, it was not 
intimidation that caused the press to serve as the in- 
strument for McCarthy’s rise. Rather it was the inherent 
vulnerabilities—the frozen patterns of the press—which 
McCarthy discovered and played upon with unerring 
skill. ‘Straight’ news, the absolute commandment of most 
mass media journalists, had become a straitjacket to 
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reporter.” 
What the reporter in our time seems to need is af 
Emancipation Proclamation which would guarantee him 
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the right of interpretive comment in the due process of 
fact-gathering. What the editor needs is a Magna Carta 
of his own which would allow him, nay, oblige him, to 
place the interests of the obvious truth no lower than 
loyalty to the gathered facts. 

Some of the peculiarly American difficulties arise from 
the curious U.S, terminology. No member of the U.S. 
press ever wants to be known as anything but a humble 
laborer in the vineyard. 

This accounts for the incongruity of the American 
philosophy of the reporter as a “straight newsman” and 
the credo as enunciated by the Alsop brothers: “Above all, 
reporting offers the sense of being engagé in the political 
process of one’s own time, The reporter who is not 
engagé is in fact likely to be a very bad and unsuccessful 
reporter. Of course, no reporter should indulge in ex- 
cessive political partisanship. Of course, all reporters 
must also be sternly loyal to the facts, whether the facts 
help or harm friend or foe. But even if a reporter meets 
both these tests, he must still be engagé, if only because 
he himself is a most necessary part of the political 
process.” 

Thus, it becomes necessary and proper for an engagé 
reporter (read journalist, i.e., crusader) to be involved 
even in a kind of noble blackmail in the cause of truth 
and justice. I mention this only because I played a small 
part in one such maneuver, although | became fully 
aware of this only after reading The Reporter’s Trade! 
“We wanted,” write the Alsops, “to close off the Ad- 
ministration’s avenues of retreat from a head-on fight” 
with McCarthy. They knew that in Germany in 1945-46, 
General Eisenhower “had tolerated or been victimized by 
many known Communists in our military government.” 
They claim that “by Eisenhower’s own directives, indeed, 
about half of the West German press and radio was at 
first handed over to the Communist party.” There is a 
substantial exaggeration here, and I told them so at the 
time, but I agreed that there was also an important truth 
there. They went on to ask me, as a reporter engagé in 
Berlin, to “gather the facts” (which were damaging 
enough). I did so and mailed the background story to 
them in Washington. What happened after that was very 
melodramatic and almost incredible. 

“By a McCarthy-style presentation of the German 
story,” Joe Alsop was shrewd enough to perceive, “the 
President could be made to look much ‘softer towards 
Communism’ than 99 per cent of the wretched victims.” 
And clearly enough the Senator, after a victory over the 
Army generals, would not be loath to take on the Presi- 
dent. Alsop requested an interview with Sherman Adams, 
then the Presidential chief-of-staff. “The German facts 
were laid before Adams.” It was “somewhat grimly sug- 
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gested” that they would be better published in the Alsop 
column than in a new McCarthy broadside. “Adams was 


} then asked, point blank, whether the Administration 


now meant to fight McCarthy all-out”—in which case 
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there would be no reason to publish the German story. 

“After a long silence, Adams swore that the White 
House now meant to fight McCarthy without giving or 
asking a quarter.” 

Commentators like Walter Lippmann, who indulge in 
regular flights of scholarly theory and analysis, refer to 
themselves simply as “newspapermen,” and columnists 
like the Alsops prefer to present themselves as mere 
“reporters.” It is almost as if Americans were strangely 
afraid to face up openly to the dimensions of mind and 
to be intellectuality involved in the art of journalism. 
Indeed, a journalist is defined in America as “an unem- 
ployed reporter.” The free-lancing journalist, cut off from 
the responsibilities of portfolio, is considered free to be- 
come some kind of loose pamphleteer, clearly an alien 
and undesirable character. I have often discussed this 
matter with American editors and they often seemed to 
me almost neurotically reluctant to admit as legitimate 
reportage those elements of judicious analysis and con- 
sidered personal opinion which they privately, in their 
travels and interviewing, relentlessly pursue. 

I should like to quote one final bit of American testi- 
mony, for it indicates, I believe, a real breakthrough in 
the critical self-awareness of the press, and here as else- 
where Americans seem to be the pioneers both in the 
disease and the diagnosis. “Our rigid formulae of so- 
called objectivity [Eric Sevareid has written], beginning 
with the wire-agency bulletins and reports—the warp and 
woof of what the papers print and the broadcasters voice 
—our flat, one dimensional handling of news, have given 
the lie the same prominence and impact that truth is 
given; they have elevated the influence of fools to that of 
wise men; the ignorant to the level of the learned; the 
evil to the level of the good.” 

If there are any larger lessons to be learned from such 
a case-study in the relationship between the press and the 
phenomenon of McCarthyism, it is that the increasingly 
powerful “Fourth Estate” must continue this agonizing 
reappraisal of its recent record. The proverbial “power 
of the press” is obviously a force in the contemporary 
world for both great good and grievous harm. Why 
should the “media of mass communication,” alone of all 
the formidable institutions which shape and control 
modern society, go on in its exercise of public authority 
without the legitimacy of properly stated claims? In its 
new self-awareness and in its re-examination of funda- 
mentals, the press may come to know something of its own 
real philosophy, sociology, and ethics. It has been deeply 
involved in many of the terrible and unnecessary trage- 
dies of our time: in recent America, in the pre-Hitler 
Germany of the Weimar Republic, in the corrupt and 
disoriented France of the 1930s, in the confused and ill- 
informed Britain of the Munich period. Is it truly the 
function of the press to be the mere mindless mirror of 
the times? Like Cocteau’s mirror it might well learn to 
reflect a little more before passing on its images. 
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ARIS: The most extraordinary 
ae development in_ the 
Fifth Republic is the rise of “po- 
litical clubs” as new units of power 
and political manipulation. These are 
small groups, usually 100-200 mem- 
bers, made up of high civil servants, 
academicians, journalists and others 
of the administrative and _intellec- 
tual class. Some clubs are of “the 
Left,” some of “the Right”—to the 
extent that these labels apply. But 
all are of “elite composition”: in- 
terested in elite opinion, not in mass 
reactions; in the politics of inside 
maneuver, not of street power; in 
self-information and _ self-protection, 
not agitation; and in seeking ways 
and means to influence executive poli- 
cy, not the Parliament or the public. 

The rise of the clubs reflects the 
simple fact that in France—as well 
as in many other parts of the demo- 
cratic world—Parliament is an empty 
shell and power is, and probably will 
remain, in the hands of the executive. 
Historically, political parties have 
never been organs of power; they 
have been instruments for obtaining 
representation in a legislature. But 
legislative agencies are being eclipsed 
—even in England, where a serious 
debate about the decline of Parlia- 
ment has been initiated by Professor 
Max Beloff of Oxford—or shut 
down; and with them goes the de- 
cline of the political parties. 

In France, the clubs are the oldest 
and simplest political unit. They go 
back to the days of the National 
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Assembly in 1789 when, for example, 
an informal caucus of radical Breton 
deputies formed the Breton Club, 
which in Paris became the Jacobin 
Club because it met in the library 
of a Jacobin monastery. Moderates 
and other groups formed their own 
clubs. The distinctive quality of 
these clubs was that ties were per- 
sonal, and in reaching for power— 
in creating new centers in the 
provinces, or in seeking allies in 
other groups—each man made use 
of his personal connections. The 
large, impersonal party system, as 
we have come to know it, took shape 
only after the middle of the 19th 
century—in the period of relative 
stability of bourgeois society—and 
reflected the different class interests. 

The rise of para-military parties, 
Communist, Fascist and Nazi, was a 
smashing blow to the parliamentary 
system from without. The failure of 
the parliamentary system to create 
strong national leadership caused 
erosion from within. For the singular 
fact is that in a world of permanent 
definition 
and national 


war tension, the of na- 


tional will purpose 
overrides internal class or interest- 
group divisions, which are oriented 
primarily to distributive questions, 
i.e., who will get the greater shares? 
Strong leaders who come to the fore, 
even when they use the army as their 
base of power, do so by rallying a 
nation for presumed common _ ob- 
jectives. 

In these cases, the relation of a 
strong executive to the people is 
direct. Democracy becomes plebisci- 
tarian, a dialogue between the leader 
and the plebes, whether it be Castro 
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and the mobs in the town squares, or 
de Gaulle on the radio. And any in- 
termediary institution which may be- 
come an autonomous center, such as 
a political party, must go. So all 
over the world—Indonesia, Ghana, 
Tunisia—we find the emergence of 
one-party systems as agitational ex- 
tensions of a strong leader. 

None of this is really new. It is 
characteristic of almost any new 
state struggling to define a national 
society. Mexico has had a one-party 
system since the inauguration of 
General Obregon in 1920, following 
a decade of civil wars. Turkey had 
a one-party system until 1950, when 
in an act of rare abnegation the 
dictatorship of President Ismet Inonu 
allowed the victorious parliamentary 
Opposition to take office. The sup- 
position always was, at least in the 
that “time and ma- 


West, given 
turity” democratic forms would 


evolve in these countries. But the 
disquieting fact is that not only have 
such evolutions not taken place, but 
the retrograde process has begun in 
the “advanced” countries. In Italy, 
parliamentary government has been 
unable to work out a consensus. In 
France, it is gone in all but name. 

The 


France has been accelerated by the 


process of dissolution in 
collapse of ideology. Robert Lacoste, 
the Socialist, becomes a strong parti- 
san of the Algerian colon. Pierre 
Mendes-France, a nationalist who led 
the fight which defeated France's 
participation in the projected Euro- 
pean Defense Community, becomes 
a Left-wing Socialist. Both stands 
are dictated more by emotional 
choler than political philosophy. 
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In France today, the key group 
js the administrative class, the per- 
manent core of government; and 
central to the functioning of the 
bureaucracy are the inspecteurs de 
finance, the elite group of the civil 
service. In recruiting for the ad- 
ministrative class, France has long 
followed a “West Point” system 
whereby the best college graduates 
compete for admission to _ the 
Ecole d’Administration and the top 
eraduates of this school become 
inspecteurs de finance. These in- 
specteurs perform the “control” func- 
tion of government and from their 
ranks are recruited the heads of de- 
partments and the permanent under- 
secretaries of ministries. It is from 
this group that much of the initiative 
for the formation of the political 
clubs has come. 

Some of these clubs have full-time 
personnel. They take “symbolic” 
names, sometimes after Resistance 
heroes. They hold regular meetings. 
And in some cases they have under- 
taken full-scale economic and social 
studies, which are circulated privately 
or in a few instances published. in 
order to influence Government policy. 

But the big question is. of course: 
After de Gaulle what—or who? The 
Right-wing clubs, with ties to Army 
officers, are spinning multiple con- 
spiratorial webs in preparation for 
“the day.” The liberal and Left-wing 
clubs, so far as can be discerned. 
have sought primarily to establish 
their influence now, and to commit 
de Gaulle to specific economic and 
social policies which wili be hard 
to reverse. But all are aware of the 
transient nature of a contemporary 
regime built on one man, and lacking 
“after 


an institutional base. So, 


Charisma what?” 


Bie: This was a return visit 
to Berlin, my first since 1952. 
and the city revealed a “third” face. 
My first image of Berlin was a 
literary one, compounded from the 





expressionist plays of Ernst Toller. 
jthe movies of Fred Murnau and 
i Fritz Lang, and Alfred Déblin’s novel 
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of the underworld, Berlin-Alexander- 
platz. This was Berlin as another 
Chicago—and, as John Mander has 
pointed out, there are some startling 
comparabilities between the two. 
Both began their growth at the same 
time. Both present the counterpoint 
of harsh slum and large green 
acreage: the “back-of-the-yards” and 
the north shore in Chicago; Wed- 
ding, a working-class slum in the 
north, and spacious, genteel, Dahlem, 
Zehlendorf and Wannsee in south- 
west Berlin. The Bertold Brecht-Kurt 
Weill operas (Mahagonny and Three- 
penny Opera) with their thieves, 
prostitutes and lazzarone, capture, at 
almost excruciating pitch, the nerv- 
ous, raucous, jazzy beat of Berlin 
of the °20s. 

My second image, which arose 
during my visit after the airlift, was 
suggested by some of H. G. Wells’ 
science fiction. Living in Melvin 
Lasky’s quiet house in Dahlem, 
picnicking at Tegel, strolling past the 
blackened tree stumps in the Tier- 
garten where the last street fighting 
had taken place, sitting on the rough 
bank of the Spree looking at the 
ruins in the Eastern sector, and 
walking gingerly around Potsdamer 
Platz (or other points of crossing 
into the Communist sector) gave one 
a feeling of living in a hothouse: 
Outside there were noxious fumes 
and wild beasts at prowl, ready to 
rush against the glass; inside, quiet 
green, and the hum of the air pumps, 
filtering out the fumes and circulating 
a steady, yet precarious, supply of 
oxygen. It was a city lifted out of 
“The War of the Worlds.” 

West Berlin, 1960, presents a dif- 
ferent kind of unreality: In the 
center, it is the model city—clean, 
scrubbed, airy, beautifully planned. 
The Hansa quarter, just west of the 
Tiergarten, with structures built by 
Aalto, Gropius, Niemeyer and 40 
other architects, is a living manual 
of the International Style. A mile to 
the South, on a grassy knoll near 
the sports stadium, is Le Cor- 
busier’s 15-floor modular “machine 


for living’—imperious, pretentious, 


looking like some lumbering land 
battleship on stilts, with its narrow 
slits of windows cross-laced by rec- 
tangular color panels. Where the 
Kurfiirstedamm runs into the black- 
ened Gedachtniskirche—the bombed- 
out church which is a memorial to 
the miseries of war—a series of 
modern buildings curve along a con- 
cave rim, creating a spacious ring 
around the church. 

Across the border sits East Ber- 
lin—heavy, gloomy, rubbled, the 
bombed-out shells of buildings still 
empty and windowless, baroque, with 
trees growing through wide cracks, 
spreading their leaves against the 
granite and stone to form a Piranesi 
etching. Why the East Berliners have 
not reconstructed their sector, which 
includes Unter den Linden, Leipziger- 
strasse, Alexanderplatz and other pre- 
war centers of the metropolis, re- 
mains a mystery. 

Away from the city, toward the 
Schoenfeld airport, the Pankow au- 
thorities have done considerable re- 
building. But what strikes one im- 
mediately, in contrast with West 
Berlin, is how drab these structures 
are. Not only do they lack any im- 
aginative flair in design, but almost 
all are of the uniform dun color 
which one finds in the older sections 
of the city. Even more striking in 
East Berlin is the lack of people on 
the streets. 

Political talk in West Berlin 
centers almost completely on Willy 
Brandt, the hard-driving Mayor of 
the city who has just been named 
the Social Democratic candidate for 
Chancellor against Konrad Adenauer 
in 1961. Brandt is shrewd, tough and 
knowledgeable, but friends have be- 
gun to warn him against being too 
slick in his campaigning. American 
election techniques have become de 
riguer in West Germany. Adenauer 
relies heavily on expensive private 
polls to test the mood of the elec- 
torate. The emphasis, in both parties, 
is now largely on personality and 
the show of authority, rather than 
issues. 

Brandt has, 


quite deliberately, 
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muted the Socialist program. The 
old-style Social Democratic program, 
he knows, could never appeal to more 
than one-third of the electorate. He 
presents himself, therefore, as a na- 
tional, all-party figure. In the last 
election, when Social Democratic 
party Chairman Erich Ollenhauer 
wired Brandt of his willingness to 
speak at a large rally in Berlin, 
Brandt replied ingenuously that the 
program was full, except for a 15- 
minute spot, and there was no point 
in having the party chairman come 
to Berlin just for 15 minutes. 
The Social Democrats, 
Brandt’s prompting, have abandoned 
their neutralist attitude and opposi- 
To the voters 


under 


tion to armament. 
Brandt’s argument is not that he 
would do things any differently than 
Adenauer, but that he would do 
them more vigorously. In a projected 
campaign poster, Brandt is shown 
sitting with Adenauer on a settee: 
the old man, leaning forward, listen- 
ing intently to Brandt. who is sitting 
back, composed and self-assured. The 
caption reads: “The Old Chancellor 
and the New.” 

As in France, the pressure of 
foreign affairs has reduced the im- 
portance of traditional political issues 
and internal political divisions. And 
the emergence of Brandt as a na- 
tional figure, while giving a high 
gloss to his party, has also meant 
its diminished importance as an 
ideological force. 


tions in are, 


ONDON: The big political ques- 
L England first, 
whether Hugh Gaitskell will remain 
the leader of the Labor party, and 
second, whether the Labor party will 
be able to come back in the next 
decade. 

Gaitskell is in a fight for his po- 
litical life. The fight has been pre- 
sented as one between the “right” 
and the “left” of the Labor party. 
It is that only in part, for actually 
Gaitskel] is involved ‘in a two-front 
against the neutralists on the 
issue, and 
stand-pat 


war: 
nuclear disarmament 


against the doctrinaire 


unionists on the nationalization ques- 
tion. It is, then, a fight between the 
“forward” and the “backward” as 
well as between the left and the 
right. 

Shortly after the 1959 election 
fiasco, the Gaitskell group—including 
C. A. R. Crosland, Ray Jenkins and 
Douglas Jay—began a hard-headed 
analysis of the British scene. Social 
analysis by Crosland (in Encounter), 
election scrutiny by the Nuffield 
psephologists (vide “The British 
General Election of 1959,” by David 
Butler and Richard Rose), and social 
surveys by Mark Abrams (in So- 
cialist Commentary) documented the 
obvious reasons for Labor’s loss: the 
decline in manual wage-earners; the 
increase of home ownership among 
workers; the concentration of leisure 
in the home rather than the union 
branch; the new prosperity of the 
young, etc. This was reflected in the 
voting patterns. Labor’s heaviest loss 
was in the 21-30 age group, the 
prosperous working class and the 
New Towns; the only gains were in 
the over-65 group, 
living on national assistance and in 
the declining economic areas in the 


among those 


north and Scotland. 
The obvious: 
Labor could no longer be a “class” 


conclusion was 
party and hope to win again, and 
a new “image” of Gaitskell as a man 
of vigor and forthrightness had to 
be presented. Gaitskell’s first step 
was to press for the repeal of Clause 
Four in the party constitution, which 
committed Labor to nationalization 
of all the means of production. 
Gaitskell 
Crosland were in their analysis of 


However correct and 
British society, they made three mis- 
calculations in beginning their cam- 
paign on the nationalization issue. 
One was that the electorate was not 
the party, and the party itself—slow- 
moving, habit-ridden, tied to the 
slogans and emotions of the past— 
was unhappy with the thought of 
severing the “silver cord.” The sec- 
ond miscue was that the nationaliza- 
tion issue became tangled with the 


disarmament question. The left 


group, Richard Crossman in alliance 
with the old Bevanites, was against 
nuclear arms and the establishment 
of nuclear bases in Britain. The 
initial Gaitskell position, formulated 
by Denis Healey, favored limited 
deterrence, but was undercut by 
Britain’s inability to develop its own 
nuclear striking force. Thus Gaitskell 
was forced to retreat into a stand 
which, essentially, relies on American 
nuclear arms for defense. But in 
fighting off the left thrust, Gaitskell’s 
main support had to come from the 
trade union group, and Gaitskell, in 
his effort to transform the public 
image of the party, was already in 
the position of having to divorce him. 
self from the stand-pat unions. Thus, 
the dilemma of the “two fronts.” 
The third problem is Gaitskell him. 
self. He is not a factional fighter. His 
gifts are lucidity, the ability to 
evaluate conflicting points of view 
and come up with the sensible kernel, 
and impressiveness in face-to-face 
conversation. He would make an ex- 
cellent “chairman of the board,” but 
he is not an in-fighter, nor does he 
know how to organize a staff for 
research or guerrilla operations. 
Whether Gaitskell can survive is a 
moot question. He may do s0 
simply because there is no one of 
outstanding ability to succeed him. 
Richard Crossman is too mercurial 
Harold 
Wilson, the economist, who served 
as President of the Board of Trade 
is am- 


and_ personally _ partisan. 


in the Labor Government. 


bitious and a_ hard-working or- 
ganizer, but he has engendered bitter 
personal dislikes, particularly among 
the Gaitskell group. James Callaghan, 
Colonial Secretary, is 


George 


the former 
competent but colorless. 
Brown, who has spoken on defense 
issues for Labor, comes from the 
Transport and General Workers 
Union, and although politically to the 
right is friendly with Frank Cousins. 
But Brown lacks intellectual back- 
ground and balance. 

This week’s Labor 
ference at Scarborough should settle 
the issue—for the moment. 
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By Leon H. Keyserling 


The Poverty of 


American Economies 


N ONE VITAL respect Francis M. Bator’s recently pub- 

lished book, The Question of Government Spending 
(Harper, 167 pp, $3.75.), performs an immense public 
service. It presents factually and unanswerably some 
aspects of the case for greatly increased public spending 
to meet national and international needs which cannot 
otherwise be met. The argument concentrates mainly 
upon non-defense public spending, that is, those outlays 
which are constructive and imperative in an economic and 
social sense. It especially concentrates upon non-defense 
“exhaustive” public spending which consumes a share 
of our total national output—e.g., school construction— 
as distinguished from non-defense “non-exhaustive” pub- 
lic spending which merely transfers income—e.g., interest 
payments on the national debt. 

Bator points out that non-defense exhaustive public 
spending rose only from 7.5 per cent of our non-defense 
total national production in 1929 to 10.3 per cent in 
1957, the latter ratio being much lower than the 13.4 
per cent in 1939 and 12 per cent in 1940. He also points 
out that this type of public spending, on a per capita 
basis related to our total population, was about the same 
in real terms in 1957 as in 1939 despite an increase of 
more than 50 per cent in total real civilian output per 
capita over the same period. With this and much other 
relevant data, he practically forces the objective reader 
to agree that, measured against our national needs and 
overall economic output, we have arrived at a shocking 
neglect of our essential public services. 

Bator also deals eloquently, and to some degree ef- 
fectively, with other stock but specious arguments against 
increased public spending: that it must be inflationary, 
that it would leave insufficient productive power for other 
necessary or desirable purposes, and that the individual 
choices of 180 million consumers in a “free market” 
have some intrinsically higher value in a free and 
flexible society than the choices they make together as 
a nation in the form of public outlays. 

Nonetheless, I think Bator’s exercise falls short on 
several counts. First of all, his comparison of the portion 
of total non-defense national production absorbed by 
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non-defense exhaustive public spending in 1957 with 
the portion absorbed in 1939 is subject to grave misuse 
(and in fact has been seriously misused by some re- 
viewers). In 1939 we still had tremendous unemployment, 
reflecting the failure to reactivate private investment 
sufficiently and to restore a reasonable amount of overall 
economic health. The ratio of public to private spending 
in a sorely stricken economy provides no fair “model” 
on which to even intimate desirable ratios for a year 
like 1957. 

Second and more important, aside from being un- 
realistic in practical terms, I believe that such a position 
is economically and socially unjustified: It is quite 
superficial to found an argument for a higher ratio of 
one type of outlay to another type virtually entirely upon 
a comparison of the ratios between the two during 
selected past periods used as base years. The ratios in 
these base years may not be a good “model” for any- 
thing. The economist who essays to develop workable 
or more desirable ratios among private investment, pri- 
vate consumption and public outlays—which is the great 
task of economics—must make an overall pragmatic 
evaluation of the whole economy in operation during 
the years under review. He must then make explicit what 
was wrong with the actual ratios, in terms of objectives 
for full employment and optimum economic growth, for 
reasonable price stability, for at least a modicum of 
social justice and for meeting priority needs. (Although 
these priorities may be “subjective,” the economist’s 
particular values must be explicit in his evaluation). 
Then the economist needs to set forth what alternative 
ratios, induced by what methods, would have induced 
an improved performance, and why. 

Bator’s failure to do this reveals one important aspect 
of the poverty of American economics, ironically con- 
spicuous even in the academic groves where it should 
least exist: A majority of academicians tend to ride one 
pet horse or another (sometimes a good one), to punc- 
ture one pet assumption of some other economist (some- 
times a bad one). This prevents their developing a com- 
prehensive synthesis which is the hallmark of a mature 
economics, is essential to sensible public policies and 
is imperatively called for by the world-wide challenge 
to us. 

Third, American economics is deficient because it 
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is more devoted to regurgitating or reformulating or ex- 
ploding theories developed in the past when the facts 
were different (or were not available), than it is devoted 
to seeking current facts and probing what they mean. For 
example, Bator concentrates mostly on an examination 
of the period 1929-57. But 1929-39 was characterized 
by deep depression; 1940-47 was uniquely affected by 
World War II; and 1950-53 involved the Korean War. 
Study of the period 1953-60, therefore, would be far 
more relevant than investigation of these earlier periods 
for drawing conclusions as to desirable ratios among 
the components of the economy today and tomorrow. 
Yet Bator examines only a little more than half of this 
1953-60 period, leaving out the profoundly significant 
years 1957-60. It is perfectly feasible for a book pub- 
lished in 1960 to include materials well beyond 1957; 
At least the qualitative analysis should take account of 
vital trends up fairly close to the time of final revision 
of the proofs. 

These deficiencies in observation and analysis lead 
Bator into what seem to me some fatal flaws in his 
policy conclusions. 


HE FIRST ERRONOUS conclusion Bator draws, with 
ete policy implications, is that inflation is due 
to excessive overall demand, or excessive strain upon 
total productive resources. He cites the periods 1946-48 
and 1950-51 as examples. But these periods, reflecting 
wartime mobilization or demobilization, are not relevant 
to problems we have faced more recently or are likely 
to face in future—except in the event of another war. 
which would change the whole geometry. Again, the 
only period reasonably comparable to the foreseeable 
future is the cold war period 1953-60. And the rather 
serious inflationary binges during parts of this period 
have been accompanied by deficient rather than exces- 
sive overall demand, if we define adequate demand as 
the amount of demand sufficient to keep our productive 
resources reasonably employed. A discussion of in- 
flation which ignores these newer aspects of the problem 
is not of much value and leads to serious policy errors. 

Similarly, Bator reaches the conclusion, which pro- 
foundly influences his policy direction, that “appreciable 
unused capacity” is not likely for long periods. He 
qualifies this declaration by inserting the phrase, “with 
intelligent policy,” but his own “intelligent policies” are 
founded upon the supposition that the problem of in- 
flationary pressures due to tight resource use. rather 
than the problem of substantial unused capacities. is 
the main situation to be taken into account when con- 
sidering appropriate policies. This indicates to me not 
only that Bator has not examined the period 1957-60. 
but also that he has not examined very carefully the 
period 1953-57. For the whole period since the end 
of the Korean War has been characterized by a very 
dangerous chronic increase in unemployed plant and 
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manpower. | regard this as the central issue around 
which all satisfactory national economic policy mug 
cluster. 

Let me illustrate specifically how Bator’s omission 
on this score lead him into what [ think are extremely 
erronous policy directions. A main argument of his 
book is that the higher levels of public outlays which 
he urges—and with which I fully agree—must be higher 
not only in absolute terms but also much higher relative 
to our total national production, and that this requires 
tax policies which would substantially repress (by which 
I mean reduce the otherwise expected rate of growth 
of) private consumption. He is correct in his argument 
that higher taxes can be used effectively to repress private 
consumption (as well as private investment), and he 
disposes admirably of the argument by Colin Clark and 
others that higher taxes would be inflationary, impair 
incentives, etc. He is also correct in his argument that 
we can achieve, through national economic policies, what. 
ever ratios between private and public consumption (pub- 
lic outlays for goods and services) we desire in terms 
of our values as a nation. But he seems to me entirely 
wrong in his idea that the desired increases in public 
outlays, in the context of the current or foreseeable eco- 
nomic situation, call for strong and comprehensive tax 
measure to repress private consumption. 

The plain facts are that, from the beginning of 1953 
to the middle of 1960, we had more than $200 billion 
less total national production (measured in uniform 
1959 dollars), and about 16 million man-years less of 
employment opportunity than we would have had with 
an overall economic growth rate sufficient to maintain 
reasonably full use of our plant, technology and man- 
power. Other economists might arrive at somewhat dif: 
ferent figures, but this would not change the general 
significance of my figures. Moreover, this disutilization 
of our productive resources has been progressive. In 
1953, despite a recession which began in the middle of 
the year, unemployment was less than 3 per cent of the 
civilian labor force. During the first half of 1960, a 
non-recessionary year, it averaged about 514 per cent. 

The trough of each recession has found us with more 
unemployment of plant and manpower than the trough 
of the previous recession, and the peak of each short- 
lived boom has found us with more such unemployment 
than the peak of the previous short-lived boom. From the 
middle of 1959 to the middle of 1960, the overall economy 
grew only 1.4 per cent in real terms, representing an- 
other period of virtual stagnation and pointing ominous 
ly toward another absolute recession. As of now, at least 
10 per cent of our total productive resources is idle, 
and the new technology and automation are moving for- 
ward at an accelerating pace. 

These facts will simply not support the conclusion that 
a higher level of public outlays during these revert years 
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private consumption. On the contrary, we needed tremen- 
dously larger increases than actually occurred in both 
private and public consumption. If the actual level of 
output during these years had merely been transferred 
in part from private to public consumption, we might 
have had a better or worse product mixture, depending 
upon one’s sense of value, but we would have been left 
with the same huge net deficiencies in total production 
and employment. That makes no sense at all. 


OOKING to the future, the problem is similar. If our 
aa growth rate repeats the average annual growth 
rate of about 2.5 per cent since 1953—which | think 
likely without drastic changes in private and public 
economic policies—I estimate that about 8 per cent 
of our labor force and perhaps 16 per cent of our total 
productive resources will be unemployed by 1965. This 
low growth rate would yield, for the six-year period 
1960-1965, more than $450 billion Jess total national 
production, and about 23 million man-years less job 
opportunity than would be yielded by the growth rate 
of about 5 per cent required to maintain reasonably full 
use of plant, technology and manpower. 

These figures, or any reasonable variations thereof, 
make it abundantly clear that, even with public outlays 
expanded to the optimum, we would need far more pri- 
vate and public economic policies than we are likely 
to get to accelerate the needed rate of growth in private 
consumption. Even if the Federal Budget during the 
years 1960-65 averaged twice as high as it is now—a 
preposterous hypothesis—that alone would not suffice 
to use our burgeoning productive powers fully. The 
economists who declare their allegiance to a high rate 
of economic growth and reasonably full employment, 
but who at the same time arrive at conclusions of policy 
which completely ignore quantitative analysis of the im- 
plications of these objectives, seem to me to illustrate 
admirably the poverty of American economics. 

The basic argument of these economists, if fact, is 
emotional instead of realistic, moralistic instead of moral. 
Bator lets the cat out of the bag when he admits his 
“complacency” about trends in private consumption. | 
find no real justification in the now popularized, if not 
popular, view that we are a society opulent or affluent 
in our private economic lives but starved in our essen- 


tial public services. There are glaring contrasts of luxury. 
affluence, comfort and poverty in both the public and 
the private sectors, and we need to reduce these glaring 
contrasts in both. 


The multiple-person families in the United States with 


incomes below $4,000 a year, and with average incomes 
of about $2,500, still constitute almost one-fourth of the 
nation. About 4 million individuals living alone (single- 


that |Pperson families) have incomes below $2,000. with the 
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average very much lower than this. Many of these are 
among the aged. Public programs do have an impact 





upon private poverty, but this is partly because they in- 
crease private incomes and consumption; they would 
not have this effect if they were accompanied by de- 
liberate policies to repress such incomes and consumption. 
Moreover, the size of the economic job we need to do 
requires not only vast increases in public outlays, but 
also vast increases in those public programs—e.g., Social 
Security and legislation improving labor standards— 
which enter into the measurement of private incomes 
and consumption but do not enter into the size of 
public outlays. We also need vast increases in various 
Government transfer payments, such as welfare grants 
and payments to low-income farmers, which Bator calls 
“non-exhaustive” public outlays, and which directly in- 
crease private incomes and consumption. (Bator under- 
plays these types of outlays). And we need new adjust- 
ments in price-wage-profit relationships in the private 
structure, toward the same end. 

In short, the reduction of private poverty in fair 
balance with the liquidation of the great deficiencies in 
our public services requires not only redistributive pro- 
grams, but also an allocation of a sufficient portion of 
the total expansion of our national production (at opti- 
mum growth and reasonably full employment) toward 
the expansion of private consumption. Policies directed 
toward the overall repression of private consumption 
would necessarily be regressive, for technical reasons 
which there is not room to cover here, and would there- 
fore leave us with about as much private poverty in 
1965 as we have now. 

Finally, Bator’s analysis leads him to the conclusion 
that we should impose higher taxes on investment, as 
another avenue for allocating enough of our resources 
to the needed expansion of public consumption. | con- 
sider this argument wrong for the reasons stated above: 
In view of the new technology and recent economic 
trends, we need vast expansions in private investment, 
as well as in private consumption and public outlays— 
in balanced proportions. Bator also is wrong in asserting 
that a 5 or 6 per cent overall growth rate, as against the 
4. per cent rate which would seem to satisfy him, would 
require policies designed to increase the ratio of private 
investment to the total size of the economy. I believe that 
a careful examination of the economy leads to the con- 
clusion that an adequate level of private and public con- 
sumption combined would induce an adequate level of 
private business investment, without further tax con- 
cessions or other concessions to investor groups. 

These rather stringent criticisms of Bator’s book re- 
quire that I assert again in conclusion that he has done 
a very useful job, and done parts very well. The general 
reader will be propelled toward support of a much 
higher level of public outlays, and this is all to the 
good. The deficiencies in the book are in one sense not 
really his, but rather the deficiencies of American eco- 


nomics in general. 





CHAMBERLIN 


MaprID 
FIRST VISIT to a country is 
A likely to produce the sharpest, 
most clear-cut impressions. And one 
feeling that has grown on me during 
my two weeks’ stay in Spain is: This 
is what Russia might have been, if 
General Denikin had beaten the Red 
Army (as he came fairly close to 
doing in the autumn of 1919) and 
the Whites had staged a triumphal 
entry into Moscow. 
Historical 
pressed too far, of course. But by and 


parallels cannot be 
large the Spanish groups that sup- 
ported Franco were a good deal like 
the Russian groups which backed 
Denikin and other leaders of the 
White movement. Streets named in 
honor of Franco’s principal lieu- 
tenants in the Civil War—General 
Mola, Sanjurgo, General 
Queipo de Llano, José Antonio de 
Rivera—would probably have been 
matched in Moscow by streets re- 
named Kornilov, Markov, 
Wrangel, Mamontoyv and the other 


White leaders. 


General 


after 


And if one could imagine a 
Russia in which Communism had 


been defeated after a very bloody 
and exhausting struggle, one could 
also understand the sentiment | 
found among some middle-class pro- 
fessional men in Spain: “We don’t 
feel identified with this regime. We 
would like to see progressive liberal- 
ization all along the line—political. 
economic, intellectual. But after the 
experience of 1936-39 we rate the 
value of peace and order more high- 
ly than the men of the last genera- 
tion may have done. Spain is different 
from Europe. Only after there is more 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Impressions of 
Franco Spain 


education and a higher standard of 
living can we take a chance on par- 
liamentary democracy without fear- 
ing a new lapse into anarchy and 
chaos, with perhaps a still worse 
dictatorship at the end.” 

This attitude, to be sure, is re- 
pudiated as cynical and defeatist by 
representatives of the opposition— 
some of them Catholics, who have 
varying degrees of political and eco- 
nomic liberalism, some _ socialists, 
who enjoy a semi-legal tolerance as 
long as they do not get to the point 
of overt action. In one provincial 
city, for example, I met a professor 
who pulled no punches in criticizing 
almost every aspect of Franco’s 
regime, with special emphasis on its 
alleged corruption. He predicted that 
a day might come when a new popu- 
lar upheaval might make life un- 
pleasant for priests and Americans, 
the latter unpopular, he believed, be- 
cause of their Government’s military 


Our 


meeting was private, but the pro- 


and economic aid to Franco. 
fessor’s views were no secret, inside 
or outside Spain. 

It seems clear that Franco’s system, 
though quick to use military courts 
to crack down on what is considered 
subversive action, falls far short of 
the totalitarianism of Stalin or Hitler. 
One witty Spanish intellectual told 
me: 

“We have a dictatorship tempered 
by anarchy. Often one department of 
the Government will concede what an- 
other will refuse. And in the univer- 
sities there is a considerable measure 
of academic freedom. A_ professor 
may say in a lecture—especially if 
he illustrates his point with a suitable 





quotation from St. Thomas Aquina 
Papal 
probably could not publish in a news. 
paper.” 

What separates Franco’s personal 


or a encyclical—what he 


rule from the standard pattern of 
Communist or fascist dictatorship js 
the absence of both a coherent body 
of doctrine and a party with some 
assurance of continuity. The Falange, 
the only legal political organization, 
is a pale shadow of the Russian Com. 
munist party or Hitler’s Nazi party 
and its power and influence are 
waning. The Cabinet Ministers are 
Franco’s personal nominees, not the 
representatives of a ruling party. 
At present Spain is passing through 
an interesting economic test. Last 
year, facing bankruptcy, Franco was 
forced to give up much of the eco- 
(accompanied by 
creeping inflation) which had char. 


nomic autarchy 


acterized the Spanish economy for 
the last two decades. The peseta was 
stabilized at a rate low enough to 
stimulate tourists and exports; in- 
flationary curbs were imposed; Spain 
entered the economic union of West 
European nations, the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. 
But an industrial depression has ac- 
these 
sirable financial reforms. And now 


companied intrinsically de. 
the crucial question is whether Spain 
will be willing or able to proceed 
farther along the road of economic 
liberalism or whether Franco will 
resort to methods of statist control. 

Still larger, in a more distant 
future, looms the question: After 
Franco what? There is surprising 
agreement, even among some Left- 
ists, that a return to monarchy would 
offer the best prospect of progress 
and reform. As a prominent Spanish 
lawyer and writer put it to me: 

“We need reconciliation, the in- 
tegration into the national com- 
munity of the half of the people who 
fought on the other side of the bar- 
ricades. Franco cannot do this, be: 
cause he is the leader of one side. A 
king, with vision and magnanimity, 
could be the agent of this needed 
reconciliation.” 
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T’S HARD TO know whether to report the fact with joy, 
. or awe; assuredly, however, E. E. Cummings 
has risen into an Eminence. Evidence? Jtem: A book- 
length critical analysis—E. E. Cummings, The Art of His 
Poetry (Johns Hopkins, $4.00)—by a professor of 
English, Norman Friedman of the University of Con- 
necticut. tem: A book-length bibliography—FE. E. Cum- 
mings: A Bibliography (Wesleyan, $7.50)—by a gentle- 
man editor, George Firmage of the National City Bank. 
Pile these on last year’s portrait by Charles Norman, 
Firmage’s previous assemblage of miscellaneous prose and 
a projected collection of critical essays about Cummings 
heing edited by S. V. Baum of Temple University, and the 
prospect becomes truly breathtaking. For all that, one 
may have the uncomfortable feeling that there is a good 
deal of academic mountain-making going on here. 

Now everyone agrees with joy that Cummings has 
written some of the most musical lyrics, most slashing 
satires, most tender poems of praise of this century; 
no one is likely to forget “if i have made, my lady,” “i 
sing of Olaf glad and big” or “my father moved through 
dooms of love.” But it is, I think, a sorrow to see Cum- 
mings boosted by tramplings on the reputation of Eliot, 
Yeats and Auden; inflated by often artificial comparisons 
with Emerson and Thoreau; idolized as kin to the 
“prophets [who have] walked among the lowly of the 
earth and consorted with criminals as a sign of their 
humility.”” For Cummings is not the prophet (humble or 
otherwise) of a new religion or a new man—or a new 
poetry, when you get down to it. It is unfortunately true, 
as Friedman says, that Cummings’ “speaker sees this 
world as cleanly divided between good and evil, right 
and wrong,” and that the poet “has no idea whatever 
of man’s fundamental ambivalences due to environmental 
and psychological causes.” Nor are such oversimplifica- 
tions anything to boast about—they are, rather, the 
reasons why Cummings cannot seriously be compared 
with Emerson, who begins by acknowledging Fate and 
the sad fact that man’s sinful nature suspends him be- 
tween heaven and hell. And Cumming’s naive pre- 
lapsarianism that asserts—in Friedman’s words—“the 
vision of the world that childhood gives us [as] the 
truest we shall ever know” is a far cry from Thoreau’s 
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E. E. Cummings in Scholarland 


By Paul Lauter 


sighting of a “Paradise (to be) Regained” within the 
potential of man’s nature. Cummings’ view of the world 
and society has its charm and its vitality—even if its 
closest political equivalent is probably Senator Barry 
Goldwater’s “conservatism”—but to accept it uncritical- 
ly as a legitimate philosophy for our time does no real 
service either to it or to philosophy. 

Nor is it a good start for analysis. Unswerving loyalty 
to Cummings’ stature as a poet does not, as some of his 
admirers seem to think, require uncritical acceptance of 
even his vices of thought and style. It is thus disappoint- 
ing to see a critic as perceptive as Friedman accepting 
and using Cummings’ terms and distinctions as if they 
were clear and logically valid: “Therefore, since mind 
wants to make static the moving and finish the never- 
ending, its dominance creates for man an artificial world. 
Moneys and societies and wars are the result; they are 
all abstractions and they all destroy man’s capacity for 
life.” Therefore, presumably, we ought to heed what 
poet and critic call “Heart” and “Soul.” 

Now I should like to know just what “Heart” and 
“Soul” mean and how they are distinct; and just how 
intellectual activity (if that is what “mind” means) is 
the root of all evil and necessarily aims at a static uni- 
verse. But Friedman never breaks far enough out of 
the trap of Cummings’ own ambiguities to give us clear 
answers. Nor does he really reply to R. P. Blackmur’s 
famous charge against Cummings’ foggy diction, and 
instead falls into it himself: “Rain is soft and turns the 
unworld into the dream world; it strikes ‘realness into 
form’ and creates ‘blind full steep love.’ ” Or: Cummings’ 
style “may be defined as a modified romantic style, which 
is romantic because of the quality and quantity of cer- 
tain ‘sweet,’ ‘soft,’ ‘warm,’ and ‘moist’ words, such as 
delicious and exquisite, and modified because of the 
frequent intrusion of antipathetic or ‘plain,’ ‘hard,’ ‘cool,’ 
and ‘dry’ words, such as exact and stern.” Unfortunately, 
a “soft” vocabulary—poetic or critical—is not to be 
redeemed by vague and abstract terms like stern and 
exact—however “hard” they may or may not be. The 
problem with a phrase like “stern miraculous” love is 
not its tensile strength, but what it means—but Friedman 
doesn’t ask such embarrassing questions. 

Nor has he fully asked whether the change in Cum- 
mings’ verse he has unquestionably demonstrated can 
consistently be called “growth.” I see no great tech- 
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nical advances in the latest Cummings’ books, and find 
the everything-into-nouns-or-adjectives vocabulary—so 
marvelously exploited in poems like “anyone lived in 
a pretty how town”—becoming something of a tedious 
mannerism. One wonders whether Xaipe (1950) is, in 
fact, poetically more significant than 50 Poems (1940) 
or more vital than Js 5 (1926). 

But perhaps this is a matter of taste, and one ought 
not to quarrel excessively with a book which has pro- 
vided so many insights both into Cummings’ work as 
a whole and into numerous individual poems. Certainly 
Friedman’s fifth chapter, “Creation,” in which he analyzes 
both the published and some 75 (!) manuscript ver- 
sions of “rosetree, rosetree” is a model of critical in- 
sight and technique. It ought to be required reading for 
all literary commentators who try to combine the virtues 
of “new” critical and “old” scholarly textual analysis. 
And whatever the limitations imposed by a_ perhaps 
excessive kindness toward his subject, Friedman’s analy- 
sis is likely to be definitive—that is, unless or until Cum- 
mings chooses to have the last laugh by jumping to new 
ground. 

The fact that Cummings is indeed stil] laughing, still 
jumping and, most of all, still writing, raises the most 
serious doubts about the value of the other volume in 
hand, George Firmage’s bibliography. While it is certain- 


ly true, as Firmage notes, that the previous Cummings 
bibliography which I compiled (now more or less out 
of print) “is marred by many inaccuracies and omis. 
sions,” one wonders about an outlay of $7.50 for a 
completely redone volume of 129 pages outdated by 
whatever Cummings henceforth publishes (though sup. 
plements, like those of the previous bibliography, are 
evidently contemplated to keep up). This would not be 
so much a defect if the volume were, in fact, quite as 
definitive as it is made out to be. 

Firmage’s listing of changes in Poems 1923-1954, his 
noting of reprints with changes, his uncovering—with 
the valuable aid of Marion Morehouse—of many remote 
and obscure items, the chance his lists provide to trace 
Cummings’ career—all are most valuable to scholars 
and Cummings enthusiasts. His work is unquestionably 
a more useful, accurate and complete account of Cum. 
mings’ own productions than anything heretofore. 

Nonetheless, I cannot help but feel a certain melan- 
choly that all of Cummings’ hideaways—whether within 
his verse or in the sundry remote periodicals to which 
he has contributed—are being opened for public scrutiny 
and hosannas. Perhaps the greatest joy one had in Cum- 
mings was discovery—and one wonders whether it will 
ever be the same now he has been securely fastened up 
in academia. 





Galoots and Gentle Grafters 


The Operators. 
By Frank Gibney. 
Harper. 284 pp. $3.95. 
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GALOOTS ARE EVERYWHERE, com- 
plained Dr. Sam Abelman, in The 
Last Angry Man. A galoot is “a guy 
who thinks the world owes him a 
. . And if he doesn’t have 


it handed to him on a silver platter, 


living. . 


he goes after it at someone else’s 
expense.” Abelman’s galoot is O. 
Henry’s ‘ 
he saw someone else with a dollar in 


‘gentle grafter” (“whenever 


his hand, he took it as a personal 
grudge if he couldn’t take it”). Both 
are Frank Gibney’s “operators.” 
Gibney, a writer for popular mag- 
difficulty in 
exactly what an operator is: He is 


azines, has defining 
someone who operates both within 
and without the law; he “thrives on 
moral, not to say legal sleight-of- 
hand”; he is, and this is why the 
term is so difficult to define, nearly 
every man. Before picking up Gib- 
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ney’s book, all but the self-righteous 
ought to take off their halos and 
quietly put them aside, for somewhere 
in this book will be something the 
reader has done, or at some time 
wished he had done. 

It is true that the book focusses 
most of its attention-on the more 
obvious forms of shady activities: 
misleading advertisements, consumer 
fraud medical 
claims, stock-market operations, con 


schemes, improper 
men, income tax evasions and graft. 
It is a needy antidote to those who 
think corruption exists only in the 
labor movement or among members 
of “lower classes” and who would 
ignore corruption in business, or 
gray-flannel immorality, as having 
ended in the 19th century with the 
death of the robber barons. Robber 
barons still live today, as this book 


well demonstrates, despite all the 
articles on ethics and management 
that flood the Harvard Business Re- 
view, 

But as indicated before, Gibney 
demonstrates that robber barons are 
not just a few businessmen trying 
to move ahead, but nearly all of us. 
We make up the “genial society” 
that not only permits corruption but 
practices it. Although one can say 
that society is responsible, it is the 
individual who does the immoral or 
Gibney 
stinking smell of corruption but he 


illegal act. describes _ the 


does not really suggest how we 
might get rid of the noxious odors. 
If we leave the blame at society's 
doorstep, we somehow absolve our 
selves of responsibility and even of 
the need for any action. Everyone 
can blame society for his individual 
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nmings F corruption. Thus, if we don’t submit 
€sS Out honest income tax returns, it is not The Red Sehoolhouse 
| omis. because we do not want to, but it is 
for af} because everyone else is doing it. 
ted by} Even our most bitter critics of what- The Politics of Soviet Education. d ale 
ch sup: | ever they mean by conformity in Edited by George Z. F. Bereday Reviewed by George L. Kline 
1Y, ME American life, are no deals cin and Jaan Pennar. Associate Professor of Philosophy and 
not be | formists about evading income taxes. Praeger. 217 pp. $6.00. Russian, Bryn Maur College 
uite as If Gibney’s book shocks us into 
a desire to make the ubiquitous THIs BOOK OF 11 essays grew out __ ing Soviet after-school activities, and 
54, his operator less present in all aspects of a seminar on Soviet education throws fresh light on the short- 
—with | of American life, then a two-pronged held in Munich in July 1958. Its con- comings of summer camp (Pioneer) 
remote | attack is at least necessary. One prong tributors include American, West facilities. Norton Dodge and Burton 
) trace | would be the Government, where the European and East European (re- Rubin contribute businesslike ac- 
*holars appropriate agencies should be given fugee) scholars. All the essays have counts of the training of secondary 
onably | more effective laws—but more im- been revised—some extensively—to school teachers and the organization 
Cum. portant, money—to insure that those take account of the drastic shifts in of Soviet higher education. 
e. who are breaking or evading the law Soviet educational theory and _ prac- The most substantial contributions, 
melan- | are likely to be caught and stopped. tice which followed Khrushchev’s those with the broadest theoretical 
within f But the other area of attack is with “school reform” announced in fall perspective, offering the most in- 
which | the individual. We are embarrassed 1958. teresting (if sometimes controver- 
rutiny J to discuss ethics with our young As might be anticipated, the  sial) interpretations, are Bereday’s 
Cum-f people. Religions (particularly their | quality of the contributions is far article on class tensions, David 
it will § schools) usually do not teach ethics: from uniform. Ramazan Karca’s in- _ Burg’s report on foreign language 
ed up they teach ritual. School teachers troductory essay makes several valid, teaching and Mark Field’s sociologi- 
rarely have their pupils try to but by now familiar, points—e.g., cal essay on access to higher educa- 
———f} evaluate the difference between right that higher education is the only _ tion. 
and wrong; they are too busy them- _—_ avenue of upward social mobility for Bereday distinguishes between the 
selves trying to decide whether Ad- — Soviet youth, that the desperate thrust “class tensions” which arise in egali- 
miral Hyman Rickover or John _ toward higher education drives many  tarian societies and the “mass fer- 
lum Dewey is right or wrong—without Soviet students into fields of study ment” which characterizes inegali- 
reading either. And parents are so “remote from their interests and in-  tarian societies. The egalitarianism 
busy taking their kids to zoos,  clinations.” Korca also permits him- — of the Soviet educational system, he 
museums, theaters, picnics, or saying __ self some questionable generalizations —_ argues, draws its support from three 
| the} that their child is getting rid of his | about the superior efficiency of — elements—‘“the comprehensive school 
ement — ageressions and hostilities and is totalitarian regimes and the high structure, common curriculum, and 
s Re-} therefore quite healthy when he — quality of Soviet natural science in-  coeducation.” But Bereday also notes 
punches another boy who is not _ struction. Evidence running counter a series of strongly anti-egalitarian 
ibney | looking, that one cannot hope that — to both these claims is supplied by factors which operate within the So- 
is are f they would have the time to deal with several other contributors. viet school system. His conclusion 
rying J ethics. And yet it is on these in- The paper on “polytechnical” (i.e... appears to be that a new period of 
of us. F  stitutions—government, religion, edu- vocational) education by Richard increased egalitarianism is now be- 
siety” } cation and family—that our society's  Rapacz, like that on Party control of ginning. This prediction strikes me as 
n but | ethical basis rests. the schools by Jaan Pennar, is doubtful; but the question cannot 
1 say The operator is at home in our _ straightforward and informative, but be finally settled until the current 
s the | society. He is part of our genial offers no new facts or interpretations. school reforms have run their seven- 
al or | society—how much a part, Frank Father Alessio Floridi’s essay on year course, 
the | Gibney makes quite clear, but though anti-religious education is rather Burg efficiently disposes of several 
it he | we may be depressed after reading thin, and includes the dubious claim _ misconceptions about language teach- 
we | his book, we can at least be com- that “everyone in Leningrad knows ing in the Soviet Union: Russians, he 
dors. | forted, as perhaps Dr. Sam Abelman that [contrary to the official Soviet says, are not especially gifted—as is 
iety$ J might have been after his bitter fight account] Pavlov was a deeply re- often assumed—but the Tsarist gym- 
our @ with the world’s galoots. He was not __ ligious man.” William Medlin’s paper — nasium did have first-rate, often na- 
n of the “last angry man.” Gibney (and on the teaching of history is prolix tive, foreign language teachers. The 
yone others) are still around, and equally —_and_a bit pretentious. Irene Mareuil inadequacy of present-day Soviet 
idual J angry. offers detailed information concern- language instruction is due primarily 
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to the poor preparation of teachers. 
The circle of imperfection is vicious 
and self-perpetuating. Paradoxically, 
under Stalin, “a foreign language 
was to be taught but not learned.” 
On the one hand, knowledge ol 
foreign languages was essential to the 
cultivation of science and technology : 
but on the other hand, it provided 
an avenue of access to dangerous 
“alien ideologies.” In consequence, 
living languages were treated as 
though they were dead, i.e., as ma- 
terial for “mental exercise.” The ten- 
sion and ambivalence of the official 
Soviet attitude toward foreign lan- 
guage instruction continues today, al- 
though 
form. 
Field’s paper sketches a_ broad 
background of Parsonian sociological 
theory against which to set the facts 
of Soviet higher education. All 
societies, he argues, require a dual 
mechanism, which 
takes the form of education on the 


in a somewhat mitigated 


“maintenance” 


one hand and medicine (including 
psychiatry) on the other. “Educa- 
tion.” he writes, “develops the ca- 
pacity to-achieve . . . medicine con- 
serves this capacity.” The transmis- 
sion of social status involves “trans- 
mission of access to education.” In 
this context, Field predicts an in- 
creased equalization of access to 
Soviet higher educational institutions, 
with increased emphasis 
upon public health—including es- 
pecially mental health—in the years 
to come. 


together 


The editing of this volume is gen- 
erally careful and conscientious, but 
a few inconsistencies of form and 
discrepancies of substance remain. 
Thus Karga asserts that political con- 
trol of Soviet education “makes it 
impossible for the public . . . to in- 
terfere in school affairs.” But other 
contributors repeatedly—and 
rectly—emphasize the powerful “in- 
terference” of influential parents in 
getting their academically undis- 
tinguished children admitted to So- 
viet institutions of higher education. 
Bereday speaks of the Soviet board- 
ing schools as “newly created” (in 


cor- 
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1956), although Kargca rightly notes 
that they had a long past. The fact 
is that in 1956 the boarding school 
system was sharply expanded and as- 
signed a new and crucial role in So- 
viet education as a whole. Again, 
Bereday speaks of the “pervasive 
hold of Soviet ideological preach- 
ings” upon Soviet students; and 
similar claims are made elsewhere. 
But Field quotes with approval Adlai 
Stevenson’s more accurate assess- 
ment: “Student interest in Commu- 
nist ideology and in the required in- 


doctrination courses is languid 4 
best.” 
Despite its shortcomings, The Poli. 


tics of Soviet Education contains 


much of interest and importance. |p 
particular, the papers of Bereday, 
Burg and Field will repay clos 
study. But some of their generaliza. 
tions and predictions concerning the 
future direction of developments in 
Soviet educational policy and prac. 
tice will have to be re-examined in 
the light of the school reforms as they 
crystallize over the next five years, 





An Island 


Ceylon: Dilemmas of a New Nation. 
By W. Howard Wriggins. 
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ALTHOUGH WorLD War 11 and the 
cold war have made many Americans 
aware of Asia, most of them—if I 
may judge from casual conversation 
with friends and students—are proba- 
bly unable correctly to identify the 
location of Ceylon, let alone to give 
even a superficial account of this 
island, its people and its history. Un- 
like a recent Ambassador-designate 
to that country, however, 
Americans today would probably 
know something of its present Prime 
Minister—if only because she is the 
first woman in any country to have 
been elected to such high political 
office. This volume under review was 
published before Mrs. Bandaranaike’s 
assumption of power, but it is suf- 
ficiently up-to-date to have included 
a reference to the event that enabled 


many 


her to achieve victory—the assassina- 
tion of her Prime Minister husband, 
Solomon West Ridgeway Bandara- 
naike, in September 1959. 

In Ceylon: Dilemmas of a New 
Nation, W. Howard Wriggins, Chief 
of the Foreign Affairs Division of the 
Legislative Reference Service at the 
Library of Congress, has written what 
is surely the most comprehensive and 
authoritative work on the politics of 
modern Ceylon. Moreover, although 





Unto Itself 


Reviewed by Melford Spiro 


Professor of Anthropology, 
University of Washington 


primarily interested in politics, he 
presents sufficiently generalized ac. 
counts of the historical, economic, 
cultural and religious matrix within 
which political behavior occurs for 
this volume to serve as a general in- 
troduction to Ceylon for the edu 
cated layman. And the materials pre- 
sented on Ceylonese post-independ- 
ence politics are sufficiently detailed 
to be of use both to global policy 
makers as well as to those concerned 
with the development of an analytic 
framework for comparative political 
analysis. 

Ceylon, an island half as large as 
Illinois 25 miles off the southeast 
tip of India, has known not one, 
but three, colonial powers since the 
16th century—Portugal, Holland and 
England. But its heterogeneous 
colonial experience is only one 
source of Ceylon’s social and cul- 
tural pluralism, and of. the social and 
political conflict attendant upon it. 
Bitter differences between the Sin- 
halese majority (70 per cent of the 
island’s 9 million inhabitants) —who 
are primarily Buddhist in religion 
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and Sinhalese in speech—and_ the 
Tamil minority—primarily Hindu in 
religion and Tamil in _ speech— 
erupted into an orgy of physical 
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yiolence in 1958; and the bitterness 
which occasioned this violence re- 
mains a major obstacle to national 
unity. Caste differences, though not 
as pronounced as in India—but more 
resistant to change than some West- 
ern-educated Ceylonese are prepared 
to admit—are yet sufficiently divisive 
to influence even Cabinet relation- 
ships. Tension between Buddhists 
and Christians (especially Catholics) , 
and the latter’s alleged educational, 
political and economic advantages, 
have brought thousands of Buddhist 
monks. fearful of the future of 
Buddhist culture, into the political 
arena. The almost one million un- 
assimilated Indian estate workers, al- 
legedly a serious economic threat to 
the Sinhalese (and particularly 
Kandyan) peasants, are a crucial 
source of internal tension as well as 
the most important basis for potential 
conflict between Ceylon and India. 
Status and economic insecurity of 
the lower-middle class, and its re- 
sentment of the small Westernized 
political elite, comprise still another 
source of constant tension as well 
as one of the sources of the political 
strength of both Bandaranaikes. 
These are only some of the bases 
for the economic dislocations 
cluding a series of dramatic port 
strikes) and political conflicts that 
have characterized Ceylon since 
1955. Nevertheless, Ceylon, unlike 
many other new states in Asia and 
Africa, has continued to manage its 


(in- 


own affairs without either partition, 
revolution or military rule. And 
though the country was in a state of 
near-anarchy in 1958, it has since 
conducted two orderly and success- 
ful general elections, in which the 
electorate has been able to choose 
candidates from a political spectrum 
ranging from the United National 
party on the right to two(!) Trot- 
skyite parties and a Communist 
party on the left. This is surely a 
remarkable record; and_ though 
Wriggins very ably describes the 
bases for Ceylon’s tensions and con- 
flicts, the bases for its relative 
political stability do not emerge as 


October 3, 1960 








clearly. Whether Ceylon can continue 
to maintain its democratic political 
framework in the face of the highest 
rate of population increase in Asia 
(except for Taiwan), of only a small 
increase in the rate of investment and 


economic development, of continuing 
communal and religious strife and 
of continuing strikes at its economic 
nerve center (the Colombo port) 
—all this still remains to be 
seen. 





Gulliver Without Boswell 


Thomas Wolfe: A Biography. 
By Elizabeth Nowell. 
Doubleday. 456 pp. $5.95. 


IT IS UNLIKELY that any reviewer 
of Elizabeth Nowell’s book will fail 
to quote Maxwell Perkins’s remark to 
her in 1935: “If there ever was a 
writer who didn’t need a biographer, 
that writer is Thomas Wolfe.” Some 
of her readers may agree with 
Perkins. 

Wolfe’s was one of the most power- 
ful creative talents of the century, 
but his machine had no brakes. He 
had the capacity—or the drawback— 
of total recall. Everything that ever 
happened to him was material for 
the endless stream of consciousness 
from which, with Perkins’ help, he 
dipped bucketsful to be sent into the 
world as_ separate But 
though all his work was autobio- 
graphical in origin, it does not follow 
that every episode really happened. 
His imagination might suddenly take 
flight into fantasy; real events might 
enormously magnified 


volumes. 


appear as 
specters of themselves. A considerable 
part of Miss Nowell’s task, therefore, 
was to weigh his narratives against 
the contemporary evidence of his 
letters and the recollections of his 
associates. 

There are personalities which it is 
difficult to convey in words. We are 
told by their friends that they are 
witty and charming, but the anecdotes 
offered in support of the claim make 
them sound boorish, if not slightly 
demented. Hilaire Belloc was such 
a person. Wolfe was another. At worst 
he was a drunken brawler, moody, 
suspicious and truculent. Though he 
usually apologized later for his out- 


Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 
Author, “Mark Twain, Man and Legend,” 
“Pride and Passion: Robert Burns” 


bursts, that prospect can have done 
little to abate the tension he created 
at the time. 

By his exuberance, as well as his 
6’6” stature, Wolfe dominated most 
gatherings. He does the same here. 
One seldom encounters a biography 
in which the subject seems to live so 
completely in a social vacuum. Ex- 
cept for Maxwell Perkins, Aline 
Bernstein and—for a few pages— 
Thea Voelcker, we scarcely ever find 
Wolfe in the company of other people 
who are recognizable as individuals. 
His circle included no Boswells, so 
we must take the charm of his mid- 
night conversation mainly on faith. 

At no time in his career was Wolfe 
capable of realizing his effect on 
other people for more than a fleeting 
moment. One such moment came 
when, with his application for an 
instructorship at New York Uni- 
versity, he warned Homer Watt, 
Chairman of the English Department, 
that he looked no more mature than 
his actual 23 years, and that his 
towering height frequently startled 
people. But when he came to put his 
NYU experience into Of Time and 
the River he made the place an ante- 
room of hell. Instructors, he said, 
“sweltered with hate and fear against 
the professors who employed them. 
. . . They smiled and sneered at one 
another with eyes that glittered with 
their hate: they never struck a blow 
but they spoke lying words of barbed 
ambiguity, they lied, cheated, and 
betrayed. . . . ” Then he was sur- 
prised that his book was “received 
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with incredulity, astonishment, anger, 
and grief at Washington Square.” 
Wolfe had meant to transmute be- 
yond recognition what he had re- 
ported, but too often what he re- 
garded as transmutation was intro- 
ducing Maxwell Perkins into the 
narrative under the name of Foxhall 
Edwards. The originals of most of 
his characters were easily recogniz- 
able; the marvel was that only once 
was he sued for libel. A contributing 
factor in his ultimate break with 
Perkins and the Scribner firm was 
Perkins’ warning that if Wolfe put 
the Scribner staff into a book he 
would probably 
Earlier, in one of the moments when 
he realized that Look Homeward, 
Angel was going to hurt a lot of 
people in Asheville, Wolfe had tried 
to explain himself: “I wrote this book 
in a white heat . 


have to resign. 


. . with no idea of 
being either ugly, obscene, tender, 
cruel, beautiful, or anything else— 
only of saying what I had to say be- 
cause I had to. The only morality I 
had was in me; the only master I had 
was in me and stronger than me....” 

If the mark of the great artist is 
his control of his material, Wolfe was 
scarcely an artist at all. His material 
dominated him. We have to remind 
ourselves that a writer incapable of 
self-criticism, like Whitman or Mark 
Twain, may nevertheless be great. 
Yet Wolfe’s eccentricity surpassed 
even Whitman’s, along with 
moments of almost blinding insight 


and 


he carried ignorance of the common- 
est features of his beloved America. 
“Tell me, please,” he said to Anne 
Armstrong the year before his death, 
“which is goldenrod? I have never 
known.” 

Of Wolfe’s methods of writing, of 
his personality and neuroses, Miss 
Nowell’s book is a sufficient account, 
despite a tendency to overstress such 
cant terms as “father image.” As a 
critical interpretation of Wolfe’s 
work, however, it never gets off the 
ground. We have enough knowledge, 
now, of the man and the sources of 
his work. What is needed is a full- 
scale study of the work itself. 
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A Painter’s Vignettes 


My Life. 
By Marc Chagall. 
Orion. 174 pp. $6.00. 


No ART CRITIC or novelist wishing 
to communicate the particular quality 
of Chagall’s work could do better 
than he himself has in these 174 
pages of prose which resembles 
poetry—which, in turn, resembles his 
paintings. 

Chagall is now 73 years old and 
as productive as ever. Despite the 
misleading title, this portion of his 
completed 38 
years ago in Moscow. Despite its 
blurb, Chagall’s book does not pre- 
sent a “warm, delightful picture” full 


autobiography was 


of “happy fantasy” and “primitive 
joy.” In addition, the translation has 
a few flaws, but since most of us 
become familiar with reproductions 
of Chagall’s paintings long before 
we are able to see the originals, 
perhaps some degree of verbal dis- 
tortion through translation ought to 
be considered appropriate. 

Chagall rarely takes more than 
half a page or even a sentence to 
describe anything. The result, how- 
ever, is not a series of sketchy frag- 
ments. There is enough material to 
supply “ideas” for many _ short 
stories, novels, social and art criti- 
cisms; but to give a condensed ver- 
sion of his capsule histories here 
is impossible. Indeed, each one con- 
tinues to spin itself out as long as 
the reader’s own multiplicity of per- 
spective persists. That Chagall does 
not fill his vignettes with highlights 
and shadings is clearly not because, 
as a painter, he finds words an awk- 
ward medium. 

There is an increasing tendency 
among some American writers to as- 
sure each other, with peculiar self- 
satisfaction, that all painters are il- 
literate mutes, limited to the gesticu- 
lations of their art for the expression 
of what must be the artists’ simple 
sensory experience of life. Yet which 


Reviewed by May Natalie Tabak 


Author, “But Not For Love,” 
“A Fish Is Not a Pet” 


important movement has not had its 
poet-and-painter friendships and col. 
laborations? Today, the verbal sensi- 
bility of painter Robert Motherwell 
reflects his reading range and bias as 
surely as the permissive rhetoric in 
the written statements of so many 
younger abstract artists testifies to 
their solidarity and association with 
the “Beat” writers. 

And Chagall’s imagery (“That wo: 
man was like a cord of damp wood, 
covered with snow”), his content 
(“At the sight of her I suffered the 
pains of a pregnant woman. All sorts 
of desires boiled up inside me, but 
she dreamed of a love that lasted 
forever”) and his judgments (“And 
I thought: Down with naturalism, 
impressionalism and realistic cub- 
ism”) have his painterly stamp, but 
the manner of his writing had to 
be influenced by the succession of 
poets Bedney, _ Blok, 
Cendrars, Apollinaire) whose friend. 
ships marked his life. How else could 
he have been so sure of all that it is 


(such as 





possible—that it is essential—not to 
say? For a modern writer as for 4 
modern painter. As they learn from 
each other. 

Like his paintings, Chagall’s writ 
ing is deceptively simple, thick with 
decoys for the eager analyst. There 
is the constant use of the colors of 
his palette, especially blue: blue skies, 
blue air, blue souls—on and on. 
Objects, people, emotions fly and float 
across every his head floats 
off, Bella seems to float across his 
canvas, he flies and the train flies 


page; 


with him, a swarm of happiness 
bursts the planks and flies off into 
space. A dog actually bites him, then 
returns repeatedly as an image o 
in dreams. He admits to interesting 
fears: “I was afraid of my majority, 
afraid of having, in my turn, all the 
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signs of a man, even the beard.” He 
takes childish pleasure in his rosy 
cheeks. in that he has become more 
important than those who formerly 
disdained him. With 


seeming anecdotes of relatives, of 


ingenuous- 


anti-Semitism, of sex, of poets in 
Paris or early Soviet culture, he 
manages to mention every kindness 
he received—while insinuating into 
this “warm-hearted autobiography” 
every nasty jolt of his life, giving 
full-name credit to those who slighted 
or hurt him. He says, surely expect- 
ing only fools to believe him, “It’s 
all one to me if people are pleased 
and relieved to discover in those 
innocent adventures of my relatives 
the enigma of my pictures.” 

‘ The panorama he presents moves 
swiftly, picturing the life of a Jewish 
child in the village Vitebsk, the mak- 
ing of a modern artist from scratch, 
the Jew in Russia, his education, his 
introductions to his romance 
with his wife, Paris, and the first 
years of the Soviets. From beginning 
to end, Chagall presents the adult 
world with the pruned indifference of 


sex, 


children, aware only of direct experi- 
ence, minutely observed but accepted 
as given, without analysis, rebellion 
or even criticism. As a child, afraid 
to take his place in that world, he 
sought only some escape: “I'll be a 
singer. a cantor, I’ll go to the con- 
... Dll be a violinist, I'll 
go... Pll be a dancer, I'll. . .” 
Whether he is describing the Soviet 
colony of orphans to whom he taught 
art, or his own ugly, though not 
unique, experiences as a passportless 
Jewish student in St. Petersburg, he 
volunteers no opinion, no interpre- 
tation beyond the pictures he draws. 
We must supply our own comprehen- 


servatory 


sion and groans. 

Maybe this autobiography is no 
more authentic than memory itself. 
What if each verbal image of the 
childhood scenes recalls to us_ its 
Chagall pictorial equivalent; does it 
really matter whether those in the 
book are the source of—or Chagall’s 
recollections of—his own paintings? 
Describing the 


coming of war, 


October 3, 1960 


Chagall wrote, “Can we help it if we 
see world events only through canvas 
and painting materials, thickening 
and quivering like noxious gases?” 
Can he help it if only when he 


touches some aspect of art is there 


nothing passive or equivocal in his 
attitude? He has chosen art for his 
revolution. Only from this barricade 
can he speak with assurance: “Not 
modest, eh? Tell that to my grand- 
mother; modesty bores me.” 





Lives Out of Sight 


Owls Do Cry. 
By Janet Frame. 
Braziller. 211 pp. $3.75. 


OCCASIONALLY ONE comes upon 
a book that vibrates fundamental 
nerves. This does not necessarily 
mean that it is original in the sense 
of having been uninfluenced by what 
has been done in its genre before. 
It does mean, however, that some- 
thing in the subject or setting or 
manner has been projected to an 
extent which makes the volume as 
a whole different from others. 

Such a novel is Owls Do Cry. It 
is significant not only for its tech- 
nical nuances but for its conveyance 
of heartbreak. Miss Frame’s novel 
is primarily the story of the four 
children of a family in southern 
New Zealand. Simple 
their inheritance, misfortune the dis- 
penser of their respective tragedies. 
Francie, the eldest, barely budding 
into womanhood, dies when she falls 
into a fire at the town dump where 
she and the others have been wont 
to seek rubbishy treasure. By con- 
trast, Chicks or Teresa, the youngest, 
lives to become well-to-do. A social 
climber and snob, she uses genteel 
bitchiness, separating herself not 
only from her parents, who in a 
sense no longer need her, but from 
Toby, her epileptic brother, and 
Daphne, her sister in a_ mental 
asylum, who do. 


poverty is 


Perhaps the most satisfying aspect 
of Miss Frame’s talent is precisely 
in this ability to get to the core of 
her fate-haunted characters. From 
this skill of hers grow such pain- 
ful passages as those which treat of 
Toby’s reading of Teresa’s revela- 
tory diary. From it too come those 


Reviewed by Max Cosman 
Contributor, “Commonweal,” 
“Herald Tribune Book Review” 


hints of original sin: the moments 
when Toby hates his self-sacrificing 
mother and the occasions when 
Teresa, her pride puffed up by 
trumperies, wishes that same mother, 
and father as well, dead. From it, 
above all, stem those terrifying 
scenes of Daphne’s institutional life. 
The whole still sad music of humani- 
ty is in an episode like that in 
which Toby and his father show 
up at Arrowtown just before Daphne 
is to be operated on. It is the final 
effort of the doctors to restore her 
to normalcy. Unable to stand the 
strain of confrontation Toby has one 
of his epileptic fits. As for his father, 
forced to prattle about the dead in 
the family as if they were alive, he 
cannot make Daphne understand who 
he is. 

Like A. E. Ellis’ The Rack and 
Alan Sillitoe’s The Loneliness of the 
Long-Distance Runner, Owls Do Cry 
creates a hermetic world of its own. 
Without any recourse to factitious 
horror or Gothicisms, it makes real 
the terror that accompanies the lives 
of those conveniently gotten out of 
sight either in slums and prisons 
or in hospitals and asylums. 

Poetical, symbolical, very often 
tangential in her account, as if she 
were too aware of certain passions 
to do anything but glance away from 
them, Miss Frame has fashioned an 
impressive first novel. It has its 
a looseness of construc- 





weaknesses 
tion, for example—but these fall 
away before the accreted pain and 
sorrow, and always the utter, the 
naked precariousness of existence. 
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NEGRO IN THE SOUTH 


I think that Jeremy Larner’s article, “The 
Negro in the South: Half a Loaf is Ashes” (NL, 
September 12), is one of the most sensitive 
and perceptive studies I have seen of the 
awakening of the Southern Negro. We could 
use more of this type of insight. 


Waltham, Mass. Joun P. RocHe 


NUCLEAR DISARMING 


To sum up my exchange with William Henry 


Chamberlain: 

1. I do not recommend unilateral nuclear 
disarmament. 

2. The National Committee for a Sane 


Nuclear Policy does not recommend unilateral 
nuclear disarmament. 

3. We urge 
form of control of nuclear weapons on the part 
of all nuclear powers, guaranteed by mutual 
inspection every inch of the way. 

Therefore: 


nuclear disarmament or some 
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4, Chamberlain is mistaken when he says 

that we are “aiding the Communist design of 

extinguishing liberty throughout the world.” 
5. He has ignored the sole point of my first 


letter XII, Albert 


Schweitzer, millions of 


Pius 
Bertrand Russell and 


which was: Pope 
other intelligent human beings who consider 
the H-bomb loathsome are not motivated by 
but by the 
realization that to drop a large-scale nuclear 


cowardice or “failures of nerve” 


weapon on an occupied city is to descend to 
the level of savagery. 


Sherman Oaks, Calif. STEvE ALLEN 


COLD WAR KILOWATTS 


I was very disappointed by John G. Dillon's 
article, “Kilowatts and the Cold War” (NL, 
September 12). The laborious “proof” that by 
1965 “their” line will pass “our” line on the 
chart labeled “Adjusted Net Industrial Usage 
of Electrical 
Two alternative questions come to mind: 1) 
Is U.S. industrial expansion being limited by 
power shortages? 2) Could additional capacity 


Power” is simply meaningless. 


be economically used, or would it simply raise 
the price of power by being unused or under- 
used? I cannot claim to answer these ques 
tions, but important 


than “the race” for the most kilowatts on the 


they seem much more 


graph. 

Also, do the Soviets “correctly ascribe [the 
superior individual productivity of the Ameri- 
can worker] to the greater use of electrical 
power in U.S. industry”? This seems a great 
oversimplification of a very complex problem 

as I doubt if the underdeveloped nations of 
the world would agree that their problem is 
low electrical generating capacity! 

In short, Commander Dillon seems very up- 
set about something, but his article fails to 
show its importance to non-civil engineers. 
Berkeley, Calif. CuHarves R. Epson 


ITALIAN SOCIALISTS 


In reviewing my book European Socialism 
(NL, September 12), William Ebenstein has 
been very generous, but what he says about 
1924 is 


apt to give the reader a wrong impression of 


my discussion of Italian politics in 
my opinion. According to Ebenstein, “Landauer 
criticizes the Italian Socialists for not having 
acted against Mussolini’s dictatorship after the 
Matteotti in 1924.” 
The Italian Socialists have often been severely 
criticized for their failure to take revolutionary 
Fascist when _ the 
latter was weakened by the Matteotti crisis; i? 
his book Fascist Italy (1939), Ebenstein hin 
self spoke of “indecision or cowardice” on the 


assassination of Giacomo 


action against the regime 
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criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 


part of the Socialists and Liberals. The reader 
must gain the impression that I concur in this 
judgment. 

Actually, I do not share this view. On page 
1248 of my book, I said that there was no 
chance of success for an anti-Fascist revolu- 
tion in 1924, and that the anti-Fascists, “from 
a rational point of view ... were right in not 
attempting the impossible.” I further discussed 
the question of whether the anti-Fascists should 
have revolted for the sake of the historical 
record even in the face of certain defeat; I 
came to the conclusion that such action can- 
not be expected of modern man (and I am 
prepared to uphold this proposition even in 
the light of the Austrian events of 1934 and 
the Spanish events of 1936, to which Eben- 
stein refers), and that, moreover, a revolution 
undertaken merely to have history record the 
fact of resistance may well prove futile even 
in terms of its own purpose because it is too 
uncertain whether the historical record will do 
justice to heroes. Then I took up the question 
of whether a general strike might have had 
some chance of success and gave reasons for 
a negalive answer. 

In two respects only did I criticize the ac- 
tions of the Italian Socialists in 1924: on 
the ground that their withdrawal from the 
chamber left the field to Mussolini, and—with 
some reservations—on the ground that they 
were not prepared to become either silent or 
active parties in a “great coalition” with mon- 
archists and other conservatives, Catholics, Lib- 
erals and Democrats, which alone could con- 
ceivably have offered an alternative to the 
Fascist regime. With the first point Ebenstein 
will certainly agree; I can hardly hope the 
same for the second—and more important— 
point. 

I feel I have to correct the misunderstanding 
of my position as a matter of fairness to the 
Italian Socialists who conducted the struggle 
against Fascism in 1924. Accused as they are 
of “indecision or cowardice” in an_ historical 
hour, they have a right to expect any member 
of the dissenting minority which would acquit 
them of this charge to make his voice un- 
mistakably heard. I regret, of course, to have 
to tell so friendly a critic as Ebenstein that our 
opinions are farther apart than he had as- 
sumed. I only hope he will no longer hold 
me guilty of partiality for the German So- 
tialists because of my failure to condemn them 
for their decision not to resist by force the 
Papen coup of 1932. I would indeed have been 
inconsistent had I exonerated the Germans 
while condemning the Italians. I have not done 
the latter: My vote is against the indictment 
in either case. 


Berkeley, Calif. CarRL LANDAUER 


October 3, 1960 
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before he was known as FOR 
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g. HUME CRONYN- JEAN HAGEN 


RESERVED SEATS ONLY. EVENINGS AT 8:30 P.M. SUN. AT 8 P.M, MATS. WED., SAT., SUN. & 


WORLD PREMIERE WED. SEPT 28th 


Benefit’ THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION—NEW MARCH OF DIMES « 9 Rockefeller Plaza, CO 5-7460 


in his original stage role, as Franklin D Roosevelt — 
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RALPH BELLAMY GREER GARSON 
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HOLS. AT 2:30 P.M. Extra Holiday Matinees Election Day (Tues., Nov. 8th), Veterans Day 


(Fri., Nov. 1th). Thanksgiving Week (Thurs., Nov. 24th and Fri., Nov. 25th) 
Sun. & Hols.) ORCHESTRA & LOGE $3.50; MEZZANINE $2.50 & $2.00. MATS. (Wed.) ORCHESTRA 


& LOGE $2.20; MEZZANINE $1.50 & $1.25; MATS. (Sat., Sun., & Hols.) ORCHESTRA & LOGE 


(Mon. thru Thurs.) ORCHESTRA & LOGE $2.80; MEZZANINE $2.00 & $1.50. EVES, (Fri. Sat., 
$2.50; MEZZANINE $2.00 & $1.50. (All Prices Tax Incl.) 

















RKO PALACE 
Broadway and 47th Street * PLaza 7-2626 


BOX OFFICE OPEN DAILY 10 A.M. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THEATRE PARTIES « CALL PL 7-2626. Ext 50 
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The chances are, our doctors tell us, that 


one in every four of your employees 
(whether key executives, skilled workers, 
experienced secretaries or valued clerks) 
will develop cancer at some time in their 
lives. What is worse, many of them may 
die needlessly, unless they know how to 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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guard against it. To help save the lives 
of more of your fellow-workers, call or 
write our nearest office for information 
about a free employee education pro- 
gram, geared to your particular fac- 
tory or office. 


American Cancer Society 


4 Tamiment Public Service Project 





